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SOME OF 


WARD & DOWNEY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST CENTURY. Sketches of Mary Molesworth (Countess of Belvedere), 
Eleanor Ambrose (‘The Dangerous Papist’’),the Gunnings (Maria, Countess of 
Coventry; Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton and of Argyll; Kitty Gunning, and 
Gunilda Gunning), Peg Woffington, Dorothea Monroe, the Three Montgomerys 
(Anne, Marchioness of Townshend ; Elizabeth, Lady Mountjoy; and Barbara, Mrs. 
Beresford), Elizabeth La Touche (Countess of Lanesborough), Anne Luttrell (Duchess 
of Cumberland), the Coghlans of Ardo (Anne, Countess of Barrymore ; Eliza, Duchesse 
de Castries, &c.), Miss Farren (Countess of Derby), &c. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. By the Author of “* Angelica Kauffmann: a Biography.” 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 

**T well remember the interest and pleasure with which I read your Biography of the 
excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar enjoyment in the 
perusal of your ‘ Lrish Beauties,’ ” 

From a letter to the author written by the Rt. Hon, W. E, Guapsrone. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTITION. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘‘The New Republic,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vyo, 
buckram, 6s, 


* A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own weapons.” 
Times, 
** A remarkable work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”—St. James's Gazette, 
“Marked by that candour and clearness that usually characterise the author’s utterances 
on political and social topics.”—Morning Post. 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late Hon. 


RODEN NOEL. Now ready. With Gritical Introduction by Miss E, HICKEY, 
and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol., pott dio, 10s, 6d. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 
Baron de MALORTIE, Author of “ ’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol., demy 8vo, lés. 


“It is a lively collection of personal recoHections and sketches of contemporary per- 
sonages.”’— Times, 
** A most entertaining and readable book.” —Spectator, 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in AUS- 


TRALIA, By H. A. WHITE, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes ia the old days of 
stockades are told gives them a force often lacking in the work of the romancer. The 
story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more effect.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. With 


Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley, 1 vol., buckram, crown 8yvo, 6s, 


SANCAN the BARD: a Dramatic Poem. By 


E, J. ELLIS, Author of “ Fate in Arcadia.” With Frontispiece in Photograyure by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ There are many happy strokes of character, and of a delicate fancy.” - Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


By JOHN A. BRIDGES. 


MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. By 


JOHN A. BRIDGES, Author of “ Poets All,” “ Idylis of a Lost Village,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 


“A bright, pleasant book—scbool sketvhes, hurting sketches, racing sketches...the work 
of a man who knows his subject.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


By LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 


THE GODDESS of the DANDELIONS : a Novel. 
In 2 vols. By LILLIAS WASSERMANN, Author of “ The Daffodils,” &c. 10s, net, 
** Well written—a very clever fiction study.” —Scotsmen. 
* The story is attractive...... the tone and tendency are altogether sound.” 
Glasgow Heraid, 





Three Novels at One Shilling onch. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE.—The Mystery of Cloomber 
By MRS. OLIPHANT.—Oliver’s Bride. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS.—The Master of the 


SILVER SEA, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limired, 12, Yorx Buitpines, Avstrut, W.C. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1895. 





‘ PRICE 3d. 
[Registered.as a Newspaper. 











| MESSRS, HUTCHINSON'S NEW BOOKS. 





A LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH CHUROHILL. 
RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL as a 


PRODUCT of his AGE. Being a Personal and Political Monograph. By T. H. 8. 
ESCOTT, M.A. in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s., with Photogravure Portrait and 
Full Index, 432 pages. i 

The MORNING POST says : ** A book which'is certain to bo very widely read,” 


ee 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
FOR VALOUR. A’ Record of the Brave and 


Noble Deeds for which her Majesty has bestowed the Victoria Cross from its institu- 
tion to the present date, Compiled and Edited from the State Papers. In crown Syo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


*** God For:aken’ encounters a subject which will soon loom larger 
in current fiction.’’ 


GOD FORSAKEN : a-Novel. By Frederic Breton. 


In cloth gilt 6s. 
** Mr, Breton shows considerable originality and power. We can recommend its exami- 
nation to all those who care for a really thoughtful attempt to deal in fiction with an 
important problem of modern life.””— Glasgow Herald, 


A Fine Paper Edition of Zola’s masterpiece, with about 100 fine Wood Engrav- 
ings from Original Drawings by Thevenot, and an Etched Frontispiece. 


A LOVE EPISODE: a Novel. By Emile Zola. 


With a Preface by the Translator, ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. In large crown 8vo, 
richly gilt cloth, 6s. The Illustrations have been produced at a cost of over £700, 


A SIXTH EDITION is now ready of 


CHILDREN of CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By the 
AUTHOR of “A YELLOW ASTER.” In cloth gilt, 6s, 

“Daring in thought, clever in execution, the author’s new work is likely to attract as 
much attention as ‘A Yellow Aster.” The study of Margaret Dering is altogether an 
original one.” — Morning Post. 

*** A Yellow Aster’ was one of the most brilliant of these new novels. ‘Children of 
Circumstances’ is undoubtedly an advance on lota’s first work.” —Literary World. 


A FAMILY of QUALITY. By the Author of 


**On Heather Hills.’’ In cloth gilt, 63, _ - 
‘*The author possesses considerable descriptive power. The book is one that will be 
read with interest.” —Shefield Independent, 





BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
A WHEEL WITHIN a WHEEL: How I Learned 


to Ride the Bicycle. With some Reflections by the Way. With Introduction by 
Sir B, W. RICHARDSON, and many Llustrations. In cloth and silver, 2s. 


** A Novel which People are Talking About.’’ 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By F. F. 


MONTRESSOR. In cloth gilt, 6s, Fifth Hdition. 
“ During the last. month or two everyone has been reading that powerful story, ‘ Into 
the Highways and Hedges,’ ’—British Weekly. 





FRANKFORT MOORE’S NOVELS. 


Each Volume in cloth gilt, 63. 
THEY CALL IT LOVE. Just ready. 


I FORBID the BANNS. Eighth Edition. 
A GRAY EYE OR SO. Eighth Edition. 
ONE FAIR DAUGHTER. Fourth Edition. 
DAIREEN. Second Edition. 

The EIGHTH THOUSAND is NOW READY of the 
same Authors “THE SALE of a SOUL,” in cloth gilt, 
2s., in artistic paper, 1s. 6d., being the NEW VOLUME 
of the ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY. 


A SECOND EDITION in the press. 


THE STORY of URSULA. In 3vols. By Mrs. 


“One cannot but be struck by the literary grace of the narrative. Few people who 
have once begun these volumes will be inclined to put them down before they have read 
the very last chapter.”—J//ustrated London News, 


ANNIE 8. SWAN’S NEW BOOK. 
ELIZABETH GLEN, MB. The Experiences of 


a Lady Doctor. With Full-page Illustrations by D. Murray Smith and R, Tod. In 
handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 








Lonnon: HUTCHINSON & CO, Parrrnosren Row, 
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O AUTHORS.—A Writer of exceptional 

experience in Magazine and Newspaper contributing is OPEN 

to REVISE or CORRECT MSS, for PUBLICATION. Carefal con- 

sideration given to all work submitted.—Address Pavi Varoas, 
111, Stamford Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. 





mo LITERARY MEN.—G.S.CURRYER, 

Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, Be 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
S rand, W.C, Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Tr wslations, 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Y —_— 
HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 
A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTHORS — Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 





ml 

ClvVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 
Y FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS.—JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
ta the INCE RANCH, and in the ART BRANCH of the 
SvUTH NSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25) 27th JUNE. 

The dates specified are the latest at which applications can be 
received, They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, dW. 


QT. EDWARD'S SOHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparatiov, for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarshins, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev.T. F. Howson, M.A., Warden, 


Leal ,’ “J 7 1 AY 
T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 
NATION fer filling up about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the loth SEPTEMBER NEXT.— 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West 
Kensington. 


mn mW: cra : : 
CHOOL.—HOUSE in small town, one 
hour from London, suitable for school or pupils; 15 rooms and 
good oan. Rent £95.—Apply 8. B., care of Osmond, 22, Ironmonger 
vane, EB. 


SCLE 
KE 





Roar HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
, THURSDAY, JUNE Wwth, at 4.30 p.m, the following Papers will 
re Teac :— ™ 
1,“ THE DIARY of a VISIT to ENGLAND, 1584-6, by LUPPOLD 
von WEDEL.” Edited by Dr. Gorrrriep voy BiLow and 
Witrrep Powrtur 
2." SOME NOTES on the MERCHANT GILD of SALOP at the 
BEGINNING of the THIRTEENTH (¢ ENTURY,” by the 
Rey. Prof. W. Cursiyeuam, D.D., LL.D. 
Hvunert Haut, Director and Hon. Secretary, 
Museum of Practical Geology 
Jermyn Street, 8. W. 





CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 





BAEDEKER’ S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Somo Square, Loxpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forr1an Booxs and Pertopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA“ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lemaurer, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chiteaudun, Paris. 





GMEATURES of RELIGIOUS BELIEF : 


Common Features which appear in all Forms of Religious 
Belief. By R.N. Cust, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. . 


London: Luzac & Co, 46, Great Russell Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
TRWO nor CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mi 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. ° wees 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums n 
deposit,and allows Inturest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 











[THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 





from 9 a.m, to sunset 1s., on M ys 6d., children 6d. 
Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gnus 
and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 


BEWARE or STRONG SOAPS 


FOR THE COMPLEXION, and 
auways vse VINO LIA. 


4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s, 6d. per Tablet. 





THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G@. W. Cockburn, 
Akerman May; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON, 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohe, 








THEATRES.—continued. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 2.20 and 8.30, THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. At 8, 
A MUSICAL SKETCH, by Mr. Mercer Adams. 


COURT THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Wyes, Nye Chart, H. O. Clarey, 
Fawcett, Vane Tempest, Draycott, Sturge, W. Cheesman, 
F. Macdonnell, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, Helena 
Dacre, Nancy Noel, Orford, Dillon, Bertram, and Mrs. 
John Wood. Preceded, at 7.45, by A NEAR SHAVE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at8.25 punctually, THE HOME SECRE- 
TARY. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. 
Chas. Brookfield, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr, H, de Lange, Mr, 
D. S. James, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Julia Neilson, 
Miss Maude Millett, Miss Dolores Drummond, and Miss 
Mary Moore. 














DALY’S THEATRE. 

Under the direction of Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS., 
Madame SARAH BERNHARDT and the entire Company, 
with ail the Scenery, Dresses, and Accessories from the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, Paris. LA PRINCESSE 
LOINTAINE. MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesers. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Sherman, Ward, 
Lee, Sinden, and Ellaline Terriss. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB.- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr, Forbes-Robertson ; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Carne, Thorne, Du Mavrier ; 
Mesdames Jeffreys, Ferrers, Halsey, Groves, and Olga 
Nethersole. 











GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S, 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane. At 
8, THE JOURNEY’S END. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, FEDORA. Mr. Tree, Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould, Mr. Hallard, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Allan, Mr, 
Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Thomas; Mrs, Ban- 
croft, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE ..June 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
‘AUST «ee June 24, 25, and 26, 
LOUIS XI... ...June 27 and 28, 
LYRIC THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Gregory, Cannon, Fair- 
fax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Lawrence D’Orsay, Farren- 
Soutar, Maurice Farkoa, H. Wright, Porteous, Ellison, 
Dixon, W. Blakeley. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thorne, Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, Lettie Searle, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Adelaide Newton, Eve Ellerslie, 
Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus, Preceded, at 
7.60, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE, _ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander: 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
PHILISTINES. Mr. George Alexander; Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, H. V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent, E, M. Robson, 
Ernest Hendrie, James Welch, A. Royston, Mark Paton ; 
Lady Monckton, Miss Elliott Page, Miss Juliette Nesville. 
At 8.15, TOO HAPPY BY HALF. Miss E. Millard, &c. 

























SAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL: 
Mesdames Jeanne Douste, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie du Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr, Charles 
Copland. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, and 
Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred Maltby, 
Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, R. Blunt, 
and George Giddens. At8.15,A WOMAN’S NO. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

TO-DAY at 3and 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL (Last Night). 
Mr.Weedon Grossmith, Messrs.J. Beauchamp, C. P. Litule, 
S. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more: Mesdames Nay Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Esmé 
Beringer, K. Serjeantson, A. Beet. At 8.15, HAL, THE 
HIGHWAYMAN, 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 





Saturday Review says: ** You settle down with a grateful 


feeling of relief to the ‘ New Review.’” 





See JUNE NUMBER for 
RUDYARD KIPLING - The Song of the Banjo. 
R. L. STEVENSON 
W. E. HENLEY naeeee 
GILBERT PARKER - Therewasa Little City. 


London: Witt1am HerveMAnn, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


LANGUAGES. 
[THE Monthly Illustrated Journal, devoted 


to Philologic Research and Practical Linguistics. Edited by 
Henry L + . i a aponselated a a — 
readers e world over. Single copi ree; Subserp- 
tion, 4s. per annum ; or at all Bookstalle. — = 
Offices: 19, Lupgate Hit; 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RANDOM STORIES, 
Chiefly Irish. 

By MAJOR H. 8. M‘CLINTOOK. 
With Illustrations. 


London: Srmpxrn, Marswaun, Hamiuron, 
Kent & Co., Limited, 


MOZARTS DON GIOVANNL 


A Commentary by CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Sole and Authorised Translation, from the Third 
French Edition. 


By WINDEYER CLARK and J. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Crown S8vo, 144 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





Rosert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


Current Torics.—Leapinc ARrtIcLES—RECENT 
Decistons—Cases oF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy Reoistrars—So.icirors’ CasEs— 
Reviews—New Onpers—GENERAL 
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LITERATURE. 


A Literary History of the English “> Srom 
the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. 
Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin.) 


TxosE who are acquainted with M. Jusse- 
— — peg amen - English 

iterary history will be pre to give 
this volume x hearty all mag and all the 
more because it is the first instalment of a 
larger work. Each of the three volumes, 
however, is to make a —— whole in 
itself, ‘‘ the first telling the literary history 
of the English up to the Renaissance, the 
second up to the accession of King Pope, 
the last up to our own day.” Of the 
author’s studies for the first of these periods 
we have already seen some of the results in 
his English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages and his essay on Piers Plowman, while 
his English Novel in the Time of Shakspere 
has afforded an agreeable foretaste of the 
second volume of the work. It is always 
interesting, moreover, to read appreciations 
of English literature by French critics, even 
when, as has been often the case, they have 
come to their task with an insufficient equip- 
ment of knowledge and with insurmountable 
national prejudices. The literary tact and 
instinctive sense of balance and propor- 
tion which generally distinguish their criti- 
cisms are qualities too rare in English and 
in German work, and the very preju- 
dices tend to make us feel that what is 
duly appreciated has acquired in a certain 
sense the stamp of general currency. M. 
Jusserand, however, has higher claims to 
be accepted as a critic of English literature 
than merely those of style. He has studied 
the history of the nation and of its literary 
development with the thoroughness of a 
specialist, and his researches have already 
lighted up several obscure corners, while 
at the same time he has a real familiarity 
with the language and the people, and a 
genuine love of his subject. It is a happy 
arrangement, too, by which English editions 
of M. Jusserand’s works are published 
under the superintendence of the author 
and simultaneously with the French ; and 
it may be noted that in London they are 
issued in a far more sumptuous style than 
in Paris. 

However, before abandoning ourselves to 
M. Jusserand’s guidance during the period 
of Origins, we feel impelled to ask one 
question. Does patriotism really require 
that M. Jusserand should be so markedly 
anti-Teutonic? Taine was not; but then 
Taine wrote before the Franco-German 
war, and that perhaps makes a differ- 
ence. M. Jusserand seems to have taken 


in English literature and even in the 
English language; and between Celtic sur- 
vivors in Britain and French conquerors 
from over sea, the English race itself has 
hardly space left to it in his pages to play 
any part at all in the national development. 
With reference to the first he says, ‘‘ No 
wonder if the descendants of these in- 
defatigable inventors are men with rich 
literatures,” while to the influence of the 
second he is disposed to attribute nearly 
all the credit that remains for poetical 
imagination and literary aptitude: to it we 
owe, not only our Chaucer, but also our 
Shakspere and our Tennyson. What the 
author says of the English —_ and its 
vocabulary aptly illustrates his point of 
view. The vocabulary, he remarks, contains 
twice as many words drawn from Romance 
as from Germanic sources. 

“It is true that the proportion of words 
used in a page of ordinary English does 
not correspond to these figures. . . . It 
is, nevertheless, to be observed: first, that 
the constitution of the vocabulary, with its 
majority of Franco-Latin words, is an actual 
fact; then, that in a page of ordinary English 
the proportion of words having a Germanic 
origin is increased by the number of Anglo- 
Saxon articles, conjunctions, and pronouns, 
words that are merely the servants of the 
others, and are, as they should be, more 
numerous than their masters.” 

Thus, the very fact which may fairly be 
accepted as proving the essentially Germanic 
constitution of the language is boldly 
turned in the opposite direction. M. Jus- 
serand ought to be above this kind of special 
pleading. The truth is far better stated by 
the critic whom he acknowledges as his 
master, when he says of the Norman con- 
querors : 

‘Tis ont beau importer leurs mceurs et leurs 
poémes, faire entrer dans la langue un tiers de 
ses mots; cette langue reste toute germanique, 
de fonds et de substance.... Au bout de 
trois cents ans, ce sont les conquérants qui 
sont conquis.” 

In literature M. Jusserand himself is per- 
fectly well aware that the influence of the 
Norman Conquest was chiefly indirect, and 
depended rather on the closer connexion 
which was established during the succeeding 
centuries between England and the Con- 
tinent, than on the actual transplantation of 
foreigners into England. Moreover, the 
best products of English literature in the 
fourteenth century were also the most dis- 
tinctively national. Much as Chaucer owed 
to foreign influences, French and Italian, 
his dramatic force and humour are all his 
own ; and the only other contemporary poet 
who can be named by his side, the author 
of Piers Plowman, is the most essentially 
English, or, if M. Jusserand prefers the 
name, Anglo-Saxon, in his genius. 

Closely connected with this fault is one 
of the capital merits of the book. The 
author differs from many other writers on 
the subject in giving something like an 
adequate place to the literature which was 
written in Latin and in French. Instead 
of devoting his attention mainly to the 
meagre stream of poetry and prose written 
in English, which flows underground, as it 
were, during the first three centuries after 


lingual character of the English nation at 
this period. “The ages during which the 
national thought expressed itself in lan- 
guages which were not the national one”’ 
are not allowed to remain blank, “as if, for 
complete periods, the inhabitants of the 
island ceased to think at all.” It may 
be a little startling to meet with Gaimar, 
Wace, and Benoit de Sainte-More in English 
literature, yet they were all subjects of the 
kings of England, all wrote on matters 
closely connected with English history, and 
their works, together with the Chanson de 
Roland, the Roman de Renart, and innumer- 
able French fabliaue and chansons, became 
naturalised on this side of the channel, and 
contributed to the formation of English 
literature. Still more justifiable is the place 
—— to the authors who wrote in Latin ; 
and William of Malmesbury, John of Salis. 
bury, and Joseph of Exeter (to whom M. 
Jusserand devoted particular attention in 
his student days) fall into their proper 
position by the side of the better known 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Walter Map. 

It is the fourteenth century, however, 
that M. Jusserand knows best: the period 
when the fusion of races and of languages 
is complete, and English literature again 
begins to express itself freely in the 
English language. When we come to the 
period of Chaucer and of Langland the 
author is in full sympathy with his subject. 
Passing lightly over the earlier works of 
Chaucer, composed after French and Italian 
models, he does full justice to “the first 
great poem of renewed English literature,” 
namely, Zroilus and Criseyde,in which the poet 
does indeed borrow and translate, but with 
such 4 master’s hand as to make the borrowed 
material his own, and to exhibit himself as 
another Ohaucer, far more complete and 
powerful. Here M. Jusserand rightly sees 
a prophecy of the English novel and the 
English drama, “where tragic and comic 
are blended, where the heroic and the 
trivial go side by side, as in real life,” 
It is here, in fact, that Chaucer first dis- 
covers his genius, and from this work he 
passes quite naturally to the Canterbury Tales, 
It is needless to say that the author of 
English Wayfaring Life is well acquainted 
with the company thut assembled at the 
Tabard, and that he appreciates Chaucer as 
the first great dramatist of modern Europe. 
M. Jusserand knows that the real merit and 
originality of the Canterbury Tales is not 
so much in the tales themselves as in the 
tellers of them, and that the true genius of 
the author appears most in those scenes 
of comedy, “ on quick, unexpected, 
amusing,” which follow each story, and in 
the masterly skill with which the descriptions 
of the Prologue are put into action, and the 
ortraits are made to step out of their 

es and come down into the highway. 
Indeed, so fully does M. Jusserand appre- 
ciate this as the pre-eminent merit, that he 
can hardly think that his author took the 
serious tales quite seriously. In the 
“ Knightes Tale” we are to suppose that 
Chaucer purposely retained the faults of 
that particular sort of story—that is, of the 
tales of chivalry; Griselda is rendered 
tolerable only by the satirical envoy, and 








up a brief against the Germanic element 





the Conquest, he recognises fully the tri- 
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of humour with which Chaucer modestly 
assigns to himself the dullest and most 
prosaic composition of the whole series. 

‘* He allows his heroes to speak, but he is not 
their dupe—in fact, he is so little their dupe that 
sometimes he can stand their talk no longer, 
and interrupts them or laughs at them to their 
very face.” 


He does, indeed, recall his company to 


gravity with a sermon as they approach the | whl 


end of their pilgrimage; but that is only 
fitting, not less fitting than the coarse tale 
of the miller, while he was still drunk with 
the ale of Southwark. 

The account of Gower is rather insufficient, 
and the merit of his narrative style, which 
is always direct and sometimes picturesque, 
is not duly appreciated. Also, it is some- 
what bold to suggest that there is no good 
evidence of a quarrel between Gower and 
Chaucer. In the “‘ Man of Law’s Prologue” 
two of Gower’s tales are set down as 
‘ abominations ”; and about the same time, 
certainly not later than 1393, the lines in 
praise of Chaucer disappear from the 
Confessio Amantis. Langland, as might 
have been expected, is adequately dealt 
with by M. Jusserand. This section of his 
work is to a great extent a reproduction 
of his former book on the subject, and 
for the most part it is excellent; but 
in the account of Langland’s life there 
are some rather questionable assump- 
tions. The author still apparently be- 
lieves that Langland was born a bond- 
man, though the — upon which 
that idea was founded certainly refers to 
spiritual and not to material bondage, and 
the lines in which he speaks of himself as a 
tonsured clerk and of the rule that such 
should be born 

**Of franklens and free men and of folk 
ywedded "’ 
are almost conclusive against it. 

In dealing with the prose of this period 
the author’s method again reminds us that 
his book is not a history of English litera- 
ture, but a literary history of the nation. 
The rolls of Parliament, whether in French 
or in English, are made to supply materials 
for his purpose, and the parliamentary 
speeches of the time (rather hypothetical as 
specimens of vernacular eloquence) are set 
before us in a new light as instrumental in 
forming an English prose style. Wyelif, 
however, is the real Father of English Prose, 
“now that Mandeville has dissolved in 
smoke,” and he is the third great figure of 
English literature in the fourteenth century. 
M. Jusserand, while asserting the enormous 
circulation of Wyclit’s Bible, yet seems 
disposed to attribute greater influence 
in the development of prose to his ser- 
mons and treatises. More interesting these 
may be, and possibly more varied in style ; 
but for one copy of these in existence 
there must be ten of the Bible, and a 
student of the process by which the genius 
of the people grew into shape must surely 
find the latter the more important docu- 
ment. 

We have hardly space left to follow our 
author in his interesting chapter on the 
development of the drama from festival 

eants and processions through Mysteries 


and Moralities to the eve of the Renaissance. 














The subject is one which lends itself happily 


to M. Jusserand’s mode of treatment, and 
he is excellent in his account both of the 
stage appliances and of the stock characters 
and situations: the strutting and thunder- 
ing of Herod and Augustus, the domestic 
differences between Noah and his wife, 
the shocking language that passes between 
J —_ and Mary, and the facility with 

hich Mary Magdalen, virtuous and beauti- 
ful, yields to her first gallant. It is interesting 
to trace afterwards the attempts made by 
Protestant citizens of York or of Chester to 
convert their beloved plays to the new faith, 
and in spite of prohibition we see them still 
surviving by the side of the Shaksperian 
drama. It is, indeed, hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of their in- 
fluence: ‘‘they had kept alive the taste 
for stage plays, they left behind them 
authors, a public, and companies of 
players.” The Mysteries did not quite die 
out until the drama of the Renaissance 
had almost reached its culminating point. 

In conclusion, we have to thank M. 
Jusserand for a most interesting and read- 
able contribution to the history of English 
literature. One thing only will a little 
disappoint the reader, and that is the 
absence of those numerous illustrations, 
ee pee from MSS. and other sources, 
which make the English editions of his 
former books so much more attractive than 
the French. Here there is only one, and 
that we have seen before; but perhaps the 
author was afraid of interfering with the 
general view of so extensive a field by 
giving an undue prominence to particular 
etails. 

G. C. Macautay, 








Memorials of Si. James’s Palace. By Edgar 
Sheppard, Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels 
Royal. In2 vols. (Longmans.) 


In spite of the compiler’s industry, which 
is conspicuous upon every page, we have 
found this rather a disappointing book. To 
a large — . a gel rather of 

ageantry than of history, and one soon 
ee | the recital of Court functions and 
State entertainments, of bills of fare and 
guests of high degree. Perhaps two cen- 
turies hence (when—as we are told— 
mhonarchy will have become a thing of the 
past, and the Palace will revert to its 
original uses) the curious reader, as he dips 
into these volumes, will wonder how men 
and women endured the tedious ceremonies 
of a Levée or a Drawing Room in order to 
kiss a sovereign’s hand. But, we may be 
sure, some substitute will be found for 
these things which minister to a natural 
craving for pomp and display that prevails 
as much at St. Giles’s as at St. James’s. 
And the substitute, whatever it be, will 
not want its chronicler. 

With the external features of St. James’s 
Palace everybody is familiar. There is a 
certain picturesqueness about the entrance 
gateway, with its four octagon towers, 
which is part of the structure erected by 
Henry I. from Holbein’s design; but 
the rest of the Palace is mean and dull—as 
dull as Court life under the Hanoverian 
régime, No portion of the present building 





is older than the sixteenth century (although 
the site had been occupied from a much 
earlier date as a leper hospital); and the 
additions and alterations made by Charles 
I., Queen Anne, and the Georges, were 
neither in keeping with the original design 
nor with the dignity of a royal palace. 
Henry VIII. seems to have quickly tired of 
his new toy. Mr. Sheppard tells us that he 
seldom resided there after his second 
marriage; but as that event took place 
in January, 1533, and the site had only 
been acquired by the king in the previous 
ear, it is difficult to understand how 
it could have been occupied by him at all. 
Whitehall was certainly his favourite 
London residence; and it is worth noticing 
that Holbein’s gateway to that palace bore 
a very close resemblance to the entrance of 
St. James’s. Queen Mary preferred St. 
James’s to Whitehall; and within its walls, 
where she had signed the surrender of 
Guisnes, she breathed her last. Here, too, 
Prince Henry, ‘‘the youth of promise,” 
held his brilliant court for two years 
of his short life; and here his brother, 
Charles the First, spent his last days, and 
was carried across the park to suffer death 
at Whitehall. Most of his children were 
born at St. James’s, which afterwards 
became for three years the prison house of 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth. After the Restoration 
it was frequently occupied by the Duke of 
York, who, with his second wife, Mary of 
Modena, held his court there with as much 
re ty as the king and queen held 
theirs at Whitehall. ‘‘ King Charles always 
said that the most loyal and virtuous of 
his courtiers were to be found in his 
brother’s circle at St. James’s Palace.” 
Whitehall was burnt down in 1698, and 
William and Mary were thus compelled to 
remove to St. James’s fora while. It was 
the birthplace of the Princess Anne, and 
was her principal residence when she 
married. ‘In Queen Anne’s reign,” says 
Mr. Sheppard, ‘‘ St. James’s Palace became 
the scene, once again, of a most brilliant 
Court.” Weare not accustomed to associate 
brilliance with ‘‘ good” Queen Anne. Swift, 
perhaps, may have exaggerated the dulness 
of her Levées, in which, he says, she would 
sit with a parcel of courtiers about her, 
silently giving glances at them, and putting 
the end of her fan in her mouth because 
she had nothing to say. The reputation for 
dulness was well preserved by the Georges, 
and it cannot be said that it was always 
the dulness of respectability. ‘ Royal 
favourites” had their apartments in the 
ones and this circumstance occasionally 
ed to friction. 


**On the last journey which George I. took to 
Hanover, after his departure from St. James’s, 
it is stated that Miss Brett ordered a door to be 
broken out of her apartments into the royal 
garden. Anne, the eldest of the princesses, 
offended at that freedom, and not choosing such 
a —— in her walks, ordered the door to 
be ed up again. Miss Brett as epee 
reversed the command. The king died sud- 
denly, and the empire of the new mistress 
vanished.” 


More serious altercations than these have 
occurred within the palace walls, the most 
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notable being that between George I. and 
his son, which ended in the latter being put 
under arrest and ordered to leave the palace 
without ‘sat ese being made for his re- 
ception elsewhere. 

George IT., soon after his accession, came 
back to his old home, and was pleased to 
occupy it as much as any other house in 
Englend. But its attractions were in- 
sufficient to keep him there long. The 
following sarcastic advertisement was pasted 
in 1736 on the gate of St. James’s Palaco 
during one of his Majesty’s visits abroad : 


‘* Lost or strayed out of this house a man who 
has left a wife and six children in the parish. 
Whoever will give any tidings of him to the 
Churchwardens of St. James’s Parish, so as he 
may be got again, shall receive 4s. 6d. reward. 

‘*N.B.—This reward will not be increased, 
nobody judging him to deserve a crown.” 


With the reign of George III. St. James’s 
ceased to be a royal residence. The king 
preferred Buckingham House, or, as it was 
often called, the ‘‘ Queen’s House”; and the 
older palace was reserved for court functions, 
as is now the case. 

Although St. James’s cannot vie with 
Windsor or Hampton Court in the interest 
of its associations, its history was worth 
writing and is worth reading. Mr. Shep- 
pard has collected information from a very 
large number of sources, and the illustra- 
tions with which his volumes are embel- 
lished add greatly to their value and beauty. 

Cuartes J. Ropinson, 








Lyrics, By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
(John Lane.) 


Upon reading Southey’s poem about ‘‘ The 
Spider,” Lamb wrote to him : 

“*T love this sort of poems, that open a new 
intercourse with the most despised of the 
animal and insect race. I think this vein may 
be further opened. Peter Pindar hath very 
prettily apostrophised a fly; Burns hath his 
mouse and his louse; Coleridge less successfully 
hath made overtures of intimacy to a jackass, 
therein only following, at unresembling dis- 
tance, Sterne and greater Cervantes. Besides 
these, I know of no other examples of breaking 
down the partition between us and our ‘ poor 
earth-born companions.’ ” 

And the “‘ gentle-hearted Charles ’”’ proceeds 
to propose a series of such poems: “If 
old Quarles and Wither could live again, 
we would invite them into our firm. Burns 
hath done his part.’”” Lamb would have 
relished many things in the poems of Mr. 
Benson, who hath made successful overtures, 
in his earlier book, to a toad, a mole, a 
beetle, and who now presents uz with 
similar pieces. His singular charm lies in 
the loving and lovable particularity with 
which he looks upon nature in its simpler 
and humbler aspects: he sings of his flowers 
and birds and other creatures with a quaint 
sincerity, a fresh and sweet morality, which 
are his own. Had he lived in days of 
“emblem books,” he would have produced 
not the least ingenious of those artistic 
guides to proverbial and allegorical phil- 
osophy. Instead of that, he turns careful 
eyes and ears, he lends a disciplined mind, 
upon the world of life about him, finding 
**a heaven in a wild flower,” and themes 





of curious contemplation in creatures of the 
hedge and pond, all incentives to serious 
and measured song. It is poetry of the 
— hour, the sudden happy moment, 
rather than poetry of a preconceived inten- 
tion: the work of one who has his gleams 
and intimations from some chance felicity 
of - or sound, some visitant, unexpected 
mood. 
** One day—it seemed like many other days, 
The high-roofed clouds unbroken everywhere, 
The hedgerow elms, the dusty, weary ways, 
Blinked in the senseless glare— 
I laboured sadly through the appointed hours, 
Until at eve, in utter discontent, 
I drew a sudden rapturous breath of flowers, 
And forth alone I went. 
Listless [ wandered by the streamlet’s side ; 
How surely, secretly, the water flowed ! 
Slowly I entered— dull, dissatisfied — 
A thicket by the road. 
‘* © O weary earth and O unworthy cares,’ 
I sighed : the balmy silence round me crept, 
And stilled the troubled fancy unawares ;— 
I know not if I slept. 


‘* Only I know that as I lay outworn, 
Where the tall flag his pointed blade unfurled, 
There flashed across me, of the silence born, 
The secret of the world.’ ... 


It is always some portion of that secret, for 
which the poet waits, which surprises his 
meditative moods with a swift elation or 
gift of strength: desiderio desiderans, he is 
caught away of the spirit to “‘an ampler 
ether, a diviner air.” His languors and 
depressions and despondencies are not 
querulous and bitter, but the necessary 
accompaniment of every mind waiting and 
watching in the shadows of this world: of 
one not yet passed, in the words of Newman’s 
chosen epitaph, ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem. And the light that he catches 
from tho ‘“‘ meanest’? wayside weed or in- 
sect, each a standing miracle, suffuses itself 
over his best poems with a grave gaiety and 
a peaceful humour, which will please many 
readers greatly, but escape some. At times 
his moral music, intent upon its message, 
hardly knows when to have done. Mr. 
Benson has a somewhat distressing way 
of closing with a comparatively weak stanza 
after a fine conclusion has been already 
reached. Thus, in the lines upon the bee 
found dead upon the glacier, he points his 
moral to this effect : 
** Nay, nay—it was too far, too high: 
Alas ! there is no turning back 
For him who dares the barren rky, 
Who falters in the heavenly track. 
‘* The singer, nursed in homely joys— 
The lawn, the long eequestered lane — 


Hears in the air the distant noice 
Of hurrying glory, restless gain. 
** He might have sung of simple things, 
And charmed the listening circle round, 
But now in dizzy air he swings, 
And seeks in vain to touch the ground. 
‘* The harp he might have swept is jarred, 
The dusty strings untuneful lie, 
With all the merry music marred ;— 
For him the silence, and the sky.” 


Surely, that were a satisfying close, imagina- 
tive and austere; but the poet continues: 
‘* Tf not content to reign below, 
There is no throne for him above ; 


Oh! is it well to try to know 
How high is truth, how blind is love ?’’ 


The only other possible failing is a fondness 
for echoes of other poets: a thing often, as 





in Virgil or Tennyson, very delightful, but 
often disastrous. So, after Tennyson has 
sung 
** Hold thou the good: define it well : 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell,’’ 


it is surely superfluous and indiscreet in 
Mr. Benson to tell us that 


** When faith and virtue falter, truth 
Is handmaid to the hags of night.”’ 


And sometimes his rhythmical movement is 
too closely suggestive of greater work : 


** So gazed the hosts of God, 
When that grim prophet stumbled from the place 
Of darknesgs, to the eerried tents below ;”’ 


Excellent lines, but charged with memories 
of lines ‘‘ that are more excellent.” 

Apart from these seeming blemishes, Mr. 
Benson’s poems are upon a well kept plane of 
distinction and personal excellence. He is 
at his best when he draws out and dwells 
upon the touching elements in despised, or 
lonely, or suffering things, members of 
‘‘the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing together,” but with unnoticed pains, 
and obscure trials, and little sadnesses. 
Creatures preying blithely upon their fellows, 
sorrows of childhood, the sacred mystery and 
loneliness of death, these he sings in a tone 
of reverent and wondering regret, as in his 
sonnet upon the wounded bird : 


‘* The merry sportsmen tramped contented home, 
He heard their happy laughter die away ;— 
Across the stubble by the covert side 
His merry comrades called at eventide ; 

They breathed the fragrant air, alert and gay, 
And he was sad because his hour was come.”’ 


And there are verses, which may well be 
read with the wonderful Jonica, that best 
tribute to public school life, to youth and 
work and ee in ancient places, as an elder 
sees them: such verses as “In the Field,” 
‘“‘ After Construing,” ‘‘ At Lock- Up.” 
Indeed, the whole book has a certain 
charm, as the product of a life sheltered 
among academic and cloistral ways, with 
visits to the heart of Nature for its variation : 
it blends curiously the mood of one busied 
with things of thought, traditional and 
daily, and of one whose other self lives in 
the fields and woods, questioning them and 
their inhabitants, yet not without a central 
faith to unite and to invigorate his specula- 
tions. An impressive temperament and 
personality so reveal themselves, though 
with reticence and dignity, making a true 
music out of their circumstances. Those 
circumstances are sober and serene, apart 
from the external tumults of a more active 
and uncertain life; but the internal moods 
of one ‘finely touched” are always of 
value, however limited and monotonous be 
the themes and things that prompt them. 
After all, it is just these well-mastered and 
familiar themes and things that are worth 
communicating to the world, in what Mr. 
Benson calls ‘A Canticle of Common 
Things,” the Ze Deum of a quiet and an 
orderly experience, that has found its won- 
derland and its dreamland among ‘‘Common 
Things,” of which none is common nor 


unclean. 
LionEL JoHNsoN. 
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Natural Rights. 
Political and Ethical Conceptions. 
D. G. Ritchie. (Sonnenschein.) 


In this volume Prof. Ritchie has given 
an able sketch and criticism of a famous 
theory, which is no less interesting philo- 
sophically than important in its historical 
results, The idea that mankind are en- 
dowed with natural and inalienable rights 
is affirmed, as every one knows, in the 
reamble of the American Declaration of 
ndependence, and, as our author says, may 
still be considered as forming “ part of the 
national c ” in the United States. The 
great influence the same conception had in 
determining the course of the French Revolu- 
tion is equally notorious; and in one form 
or another the theory is still widely held 
at the present day, sometimes in quarters 
where its original advocates would have 
been much surprised to meet with it. Prof. 
Ritchie shows how opposite schools have 
deduced their conclusions from the same 
starting-point. 
“The theory of natural rights is used by 
Anarchists to condemn the existing inequalities 
of social conditions, and by Conservatives to 
check attempts on the part of governments to 
remedy these inequalities. The first of these 
modes of application may indeed seem the most 
logical outcome of a theory whose essence lies 
in protest and negation; but the second is, at 
the present day, quite as common. Protestant- 
isms crystalise into dogmatisms ; and the theory 
of the revolutionist becomes the watchword of 
the Conservative and of the reactionary. The 
English Revolution of 1688 and the American 
Revolution of 1776 were carried out in defence 
of the rights of ‘liberty and property.’ 
The ‘ Liberty and Property Defence League’ 
of our own days regards itself as a bulwark 
against revolutionary legislation. . . . People 
are in the habit of building the sepulchres of 
the prophets their fathers stoned; and although, 
so far as I know, Tom Paine has not yet been 
made a saint by the Knights and Dames of the 
Primrose League, the spirit of the ‘ rebellious 
stay-maker,’ if ever it frequents the meetings 
of that highly respectable organisation, may 
have felt a grim delight in hearing the ‘ Rights 
of Man’ preached by a Tory Lord Chancellor.” 


Prof. Ritchie writes decidedly as an 
opponent of the theory with which his 
book is concerned ; but all must admit his 
fairness in stating the views which he re- 
ects, and even those who do not regard the 
idea of natural rights as altogether baseless 
will acknowledge that he has done a useful 
work in exposing the vagueness and crudity 
with which it has too often been set forth. 
He has, further, treated the subject in a 
very interesting manner. Far from bein 
dry and scholastic, his style is lively onl 
vigorous, and the points at issue are often 
exemplified by simple practical illustrations. 
The claim which the author makes in his 
preface to have steered clear of any one- 
sided partisanship is fully justified, as also 
is the following affirmation : 

**Conservative, Liberal, Radical, Socialist may 
each, amid much to dissent from, fiad some- 
thing with which he may agree; and I think 
this ought y 7 oo a each of them represents 
some aspect 0 

pr eh political truth neglected by the 

Prof. Ritchie begins with an historical 
review of “the Idea of Nature in Law and 
Politics.” He traces back the conception to 


A Criticism of some 
By 





the Roman theory of the lex naturale. He 
touches lightly on the question whether the 


jus naturale is to be regarded as identical 


with the jus gentium, which he says he must 
leave to competent students of the Civil Law. 
This course was, perhaps, wise in a case 
where not only modern scholars but the 
original authorities themselves are divided. 
There is no doubt that Ulpian clearly dis- 
tinguishes the two, regarding the jus gentium 
as the common element in the customary 
law of various communities, and the jus 
naturale as a law common to men and animals. 
Gaius, on the other hand, appears _to use the 
two expressions as synonymous. As to which 
more faithfully represents the general 
opinion of Roman jurists, there may be 
some controversy. Sir Henry Maine, per- 
haps the greatest English authority on 
Roman law, pronounces decidedly in favour 
of Gaius, and regards Ulpian’s view as 
simply an instance of the propensity to dis- 
tinguish characteristic of a lawyer. Others, 
however, like Prof. Muirhead, while ad- 
mitting that Ulpian’s notion about animals 
is peculiar to himself, think that the notion 
of a jus naturale, as distinct from the jus 
gentium, is to be found in other jurists, and 
that it is Gaius who is singular in identifying 
the two. 

After tracing the idea of natural law 

through the Middle Ages, Prof. Ritchie 
devotes a chapter to a careful analysis of 
the philosophical system of Rousseau. He 
shows that there is much exaggeration in 
the popular view of this writer’s doctrines, 
cqpeltaliy as regards his supposed antagon- 
ism to civilisation : 
“The evils incident to the civil state are 
admitted ; but that only in the civil state can 
man rise above the animal is recognised by 
Rousseau as fully as by Aristotle. No great 
writer perhaps has suffered more than Rousseau 
from having his views judged by his weakest 
writings. The Contrat Social is a book much 
more talked about than read, and the prevalent 
opinion about Rousseau’s social theories is 
derived from the paradoxes of his early prize 
essays.” 


In this portion of his work our author is 
led to investigate the elements which enter 
into the idea of civilisation: a term which, 
as he perceives, is one very hard to define 
with precision. 

‘* Civilisation is a vague term, and to different 
persons it suggests different ideas. To some 
people it suggests railways and telegraphs; to 
some it suggests bustling streets, showy shop- 
windows, boulevards, cafés, theatres; to some 
it suggests chimney-pot hats and black coats ; 
to some it means Christian churches, parlia- 
ments, and policemen; to some it means 
mainly art, science, and literature; to our 
modern cynics or Rousseauists, to those whose 
prophets are Thoreau and Walt Whitman, it is 
@ disease which needs to be cured by ‘a return 
to nature,’ ” 

A certain school of modern anthropologists 
have endeavoured to assign a fixed technical 
sense to the word. They have attempted a 
minute classification of the degrees of human 
progress, making the three main divisions 
to be savagery, barbarism, and civilisation ; 
and sub-dividing each into an upper, 
middle, and-lower stage. The essential 
characteristics of civilisation are held to 
be a knowledge of the use of iron and 





of alphabetical writing; and according to 
this system several nations to whom the 
designation is generally applied are regarded 
as having no claim to it. Thus, the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians are considered as 
being only in the middle stage of barbarism. 
It is doubtful, however, whether it is alto- 
gether practicable, even if it were clearly 
desirable, to fix, by a hard and fast line, the 
meaning of a word in constant popular use. 
Prof. Ritchie approaches the subject 
from a somewhat different standpoint. 
He enumerates the principal constituents 
of civilisation as being: (1) Control over 
the forces of nature. (2) The power of 
transmitting experience. (3) The faculty of 
art. (4) The formation of political society. 
This definition is certainly a very com- 
prehensive one ; and if rigidly applied would 
exclude many communities from the list of 
civilised nations to whom most of us would 
assign a plece there, especially if, as the 
author appears to do, we so explain his 
fourth requirement as to make it include 


‘the habit of free government—i.e., of living 
under institutions which are not looked on as 
some alien authority imposed from without, or 
existing merely because they have existed in 
the past, but which in some considerable degree 
correspond to the saner and soberer sentiments 
of the more socially-minded and orderly mem- 
bers of the community.” 


The basis of Prof. Ritchie’s ethical theory 
is contained in his chapter, ‘‘ What deter- 
mines Rights?” His view is essentially 
that which he describes as ‘ Evolutionist 
Utilitarianism,” and the standard which he 
applies is, in the main, that of social utility : 


“The eighteenth century thinkers looked on 
society as made by individuals joining together 
in order to secure their pre-existing natural 
rights. We, unless we remain uninfluenced by 
the more scientific conceptions of human society 
now possible to us, see that natural rights, 
those rights which ought to be recognised, must 
be judged entirely from the point of view of 
society. We must return to the method of 
Plato : in order to know what is really just, we 
must call up a vision of an ideal society. That 
is the true value of Utopias: they are rough 
attempts to see how our ideas of justice look 
when writ large in a picture of reconstituted 
society. Society, as we are always being re- 
minded, has, indeed, no existence except as a 
society of individuals; but the individuals as 
human beings with rights and duties, and not 
as mere animals, can only be understood in 
reference to a society.” 


This seems a rather sweeping principle, 
which would leave the individual in the 
last resort with no rights whatever against 
the community ; but there is not much fault 
to be found with the way in which it is 
practically applied by our author. 

The second portion of the volume is 
devoted to a consideration in detail of 
‘‘ Particular Natural Rights,” taking the 
list of those “ claimed in the American and 
French Declarations.” We have first of all 
an examination of “the right of life,” and 
in succeeding chapters of the rights of 
liberty, equality, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The point which is discussed 
at most length is the subject of liberty of 
thought and toleration; and this forms one 
of the most interesting and valuable sections 
of the book. 
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In this connexion, Prof. Ritchie rightly 
calls attention to the measures for sup- 
pressing Mormonism in the United States, 
and the sympathy with which they have 
been regarded generally as ‘‘a measure of 
the extent to which people really believe in 
religious liberty.” 


“Certainly the grounds on which some of 
the Acts of Congress against polygamy have 
been vindicated by the Supreme Court would 
justify persecution to almost any extent. Such 
language as the following from such a quarter 
is certainly amazing: ‘The punitive power of 
Government for acts recognised by the general 
consent of the Christian world in modern times 
as proper matters for prohibitory legislation, 
cannot be suspended in order that the tenets of 
a religious sect encouraging crime may be 
carried out without hindrance.’ ” 


As Prof. Ritchie says, this appeal to the 
general consent of the Christian world 
might have been ‘‘made by any of the 
=e governments of earlier days.” 
n fact, 


‘‘the American Supreme Court are using the 
very arguments which Lord Burleigh or Arch- 
bishop Laud might have used. You make 
Saying mass or attending a conventicle a crime, 
and then you say, ‘No one’s religion shall 
excuse him committing a crime against the law 
of the land.’ The method is simple; but is this 
‘ religious liberty.’ ”’ 


The laying down of such principles appears 
all the more gratuitous, as it would have 
been perfectly possible, as our author shows, 
“to fight polygamy on the principles which 
regulate modern legislation in most European 
countries ” without assailing religious belief 
in any way. 

If there is any point for criticism in Prof. 
Ritchie’s reasonings, it is to be found in his 
treatment of ‘‘ the use of force by civilised 
over barbarous or savage peoples.” He 
seems too ready to vindicate such conduct 
on utilitarian grounds; and he lays down a 
dangerous principle when he says : 


“It is good government that alone legitimises 
conquest ; but it does legitimise it in the minds 
of those who are prepared to think out questions 
of right and wrong in the light of actual 
human experience and not of arbitrary and 
a priori principles or prejudices.” 


Are we to conclude, then, that wars of con- 
quest are always justifiable whenever the 
conquering power is likely to give a better 
government to the conquered people? If 
80, a plausible case might be made out for 
some very high-handed aggressions, as they 
have always been regarded. Napoleon’s 
interference in Spain might be defended on 
this plea; and so might the unscrupulous 
war of aggression waged by the United 
States upon Mexico, so emphatically con- 
demned by all the best elements in American 
opinion then and since. And certainly by 
t rule Edward I. was abundantly 
Justified in his attempt to conquer Scotland, 
as he could allege at least plausible legal 
claims of ancient standing in addition to 
the certain fact that he could give the 
country a much better government than it 
ever enjoyed under its native rulers. Prof. 
Ritchie will hardly find this doctrine accept- 
able at St. Andrews. 


R. Seymour Lona. 


NEW NOVELS, 
The Drift of Fate. By Dora Russell. In 


3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
An Arranged Marriage. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Longmans.) 


Master and Man. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Translated by A. Hulme Beaman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


The Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. (Hutchin- 
son. ) 

A Turquay Marriage. By G. Rayleigh 
Vicars and Edith Vicars. (Tower Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Almayer’s Folly: a Story of an Eastern 
River. By Joseph Conrad. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


When the Heart is Young. By Alice Maud 
Meadows. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


Women’s Tragedies, By H. D. Lowry, 
(John Lane.) 


Miss Dora Rvssett, while writing Zhe 
Drift of Fate, must either have changed her 
intentions or forgotten them. That a youog 
and attractive girl should marry a middle- 
aged and rather repulsive man in order to 
save her father from ruin is something to 
which—in fiction at any rate—we are quite 
accustomed. Prior to her marriage, how- 
ever, she did something which is by no 
means a necessary part of the usual pro- 
gramme : 

‘*She went out alone the second day she was 
in Edinburgh and proceeded to a large cutler’s 
shop, and asked to be shown some long sharp 
knives. She selected and paid for the sharpest 
she could find, and then ordered a morocco case 
to be made for it. But she would not have 
the knife sent to her address. ‘I will call for 
it when the case is ready,’ she said ; and she 
did this, and then carried it to the hotel where 
they were staying.” 

Of course the youngest and most thought- 
less novel-reader knows that this means, 
or ought to mean—a good soul-satisfying 
murder about the end of the first volume ; 
but what is our surprise and bewilderment 
to discover that this long sharp knife, pur- 
chased and encased with so much pomp 
and ceremony, is never heard of again. 
This is a violation of all the rules of 
sensational novel-writing. If knives are 
to be treated in this reckless way, no 
innovation will startle us: we may even 
come to good law and flawless English. 
Elsewhere Miss Russell displays more con- 
formity to the conventions. Mrs, Mont- 
gomery does not stab her husband, but 
simply leaves him on the evening of her 
marriage, attired in masculine costume, 
procured beforehand for that purpose. 
How and when the forsaken man finds his 
missing wife, and what happens to her in 
the meantime, may be read, by those who 
desire the knowledge, in Zhe Drift of Fate; 
but le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 


An Arranged Marriage is slighter in 
substance than some of its predecessors, 
but its workmanship is very charming, 
though hardly flawless. The plot of the 
millionaire, Brand, and the indigent 
Principessa to marry the young prince 
and the beautiful Annie is moving on so 





smoothly to the desired end, that the con- 








ventional requirements of narrative demand 
the introduction of some obstacle; but the 
fascinating Teresina Bazzanella comes into 
the story rather too obviously to serve this 
purpose. She has too much the air of a 
dea ex machina, and the car creaks as 
she makes her descent. Thus the episode 
in which she plays the principal part becomes 
unreal and unconvincing, and the centre of 

avity in an otherwise well-poised story is 

isturbed. But the Principessa is excellent. 
She has the picturesque daintiness of a 
Dresden figure and something of its im- 
mobility, but in every page she is alive: 
she is at once decorative and something 
more. Though dn Arranged Marriage does 
not represent the kind of work into which 
Mrs. Gerard can throw all her power, it pro- 
vides very pleasant reading. 


A sudden prompting to the sin that may 
lose a soul, we call a temptation: we have 
no word for the sudden prompting to the 
good by which a soul may be saved, and the 
missing word is the only designation for the 
motive of Count Tolstoi’s Master and Man, 
There are 125 pages in the book; but one 
can see that it has been written for the sake 
of the lust thirteen, in which the worldly, 
selfish, grasping Vassili Andreitch hears and 
obeys the call to give his life that he may 
save the life of his peasant servant Nikita. 
Up to page 111 the story is simple: a good 
though ‘not specially arresting example of 
that pre-Raphaelite treatment of rural 
Russian life which gives to Count Tolstoi’s 
fiction its peculiar quality of impressive 
vividness ; but this situation provides for 
the book a special raison d’étre. Intensely 
interesting as it is, its interest is spiritual 
rather than intellectual or literary : the only 
literary question is whether the author 
enables us to realise the process of what 
devout people would call the ‘‘ conversion” 
of Andreitch. The present writer would be 
disposed to answer it in the affirmative; but 
really the answer depends very much upon 
idiosyncrasy of spiritual sensation, of which 
—as of what is ordinarily called taste—we 
have to say non est disputandum, These 
concluding pages are certainly a very inter- 
esting statement of the kind of problem 
with which Browning loved to grapple, and 
the book as a whole certainly deserved a 
more satisfactory translation than it here 
receives. As a generally faithful render- 
ing of the original, it may be all that 
could be desired, but of this few of us 
are able to judge. It is the awkward- 
ness of its English, as English, that 
provides material for reproach. “ After 
this Vassili could not only not sleep, but 
could not rest easy,” is about as bad a sen- 
tence as could well be written. Nothing 
could be more slipshod than its tangled 
negatives and its concluding adjective used 
improperly as an adverb ; and the following 
sentence (p. 92) is almost equally faulty. 


The Zeit-Geist—why so named it is rather 
difficult to say—is another book the interest 
of which is ethical or spiritual rather than 
purely literary. As a narrative organism it 
is certainly inferior to Beggars Ali, and the 
method of harking back from an introduc- 
tory chapter and then working up to it 
again is not one that any reader will com- 
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mend. But as the story of a soul’s rise 
from a lower to a higher place, accomplished, 
not as in Count Tolstoi’s book, by a sudden 
spring, but by a long and painful climb, 
the book will prove full of fascination for 
those to whom this kind of theme makes 
any appeal. Of course there are many 
who contend that fiction is not the field 
for discussing the mystery of evil, or 
indeed for discussing anything. If they 
are wholly and unreservedly right, Zhe 
Zeit-Geist stands condemned; but many 
will feel that its condemnation involves a 
dangerous criticism of the theory. Toyner’s 
acted life is a creative rendering of his 
spoken conception of it; and true creation 
is surely art. 


There is a kind of smartness which is 
really duller than ordinary unpretentious 
dullness, and we have a great deal too 
much of it in A Zorquay Marriage. Itis a 
book which seems to aim at the vague 
quality or combination of qualities known 
as ‘‘ modernity ”; and it achieves its aim by 
a rambling disconnected story and a number 
of wearisome conversations, in which the 
interlocutors make contributions to what 
may be called ‘society philosophy.” The 
collaborating authors are evidently well- 
read and clever people, but notwithstanding 
their reading and their cleverness 4 Zorquay 
Marriage is curiously deficient in both 
interest and charm. The only ‘chapters 
which in any degree hold the attention are 
those devoted to the convict life of that quite 
impossible swindler, Mr. Colsterworth ; and 
unfortunately it looks as if the man had 
been dragged into the book for the sake of 
these chapters. On the whole, the story 
gives one the impression of having been built 
without any preliminary ground-plan ; and 
this is always a hazardous proceeding, 
specially for inexperienced writers. 


The Asiatic Archipelago is an unfamiliar 
background for romance; but itsverynovelty 
gives it a certain attractiveness, and Mr. 
Joseph Conrad has the art of laying on just 
sufficient local colour to make his work 
attractive, without adding those final touches 
—often so — to an expert—which 
are apt to make an artistic work unin- 
telligible to ‘‘the general.”  Almayer’s 
Folly is not a book which it is easy to 
appraise with confidence, because it is so 
much more of a promise than of a perform- 
ance, and it is difficult even to say what the 

romise amounts to. It certainly cannot 

e declared an unqualified success. Its 
faults are as thick as blackberries in 
autumn, but many of them are plainly 
faults of inexperience rather than of 
a and are, therefore, not worth 
emphasising. The only weakness which 
may really be significant is a certain in- 
distinctness of portraiture. Almayer, the 
disappointed, broken-down European— 
alone among the wily, half-savage ahs 
—is certainly distinct enough, and is not 
wanting in sombre impressiveness; but 
some of the other characters are terribly 
deficient in outline, Still, the book somehow 
leaves an impression of grasp and power. 

When the Heart is Young is a title which 
Suggests an innocuous and sentimental 
story; and experience verifies the critical 





intuition, for the epithets just used are the 
very epithets which most fitly characterise 
Miss Meadows’s book. The novel is ap- 
parently intended for the consumption of 
the young person, to whom literature of a 
‘‘yellow-bookish’’character is forbidden, and 
the morals of that much considered person 
are quite safe, whatever may be said for 
her literary taste. There is some mild love- 
making, and the story—which is told in 
that detestable present tense—ambles on 
agreeably enough; but it is not a book 
about which much can be said to profit. 


There is, however, a good deal to be 
said, only unfortunately there is little space 
in which to say it, about the short stories 
which Mr. Lowry brings together under the 
general title, Women’s Tragedies. There are 
those who believe that the day of the short 
story will be but a brief one—that the taste 
for tragedy and comedy in miniature is but 
a fashionable craze which will share the 
fate of all other members of its tribe. 
This may be so; but a few writers with 
Mr. Lowry’s intensity of vision and power 
of rendering would certainly avert the 
catastrophe for many a month or year. Of 
that best and finest kind of imaginative 
realism which presents not only the object, 
but its surrounding atmosphere, there have 
of late years been few more arresting and 
impressive examples than these tales of 
lowly Cornish life. Sometimes—as in two or 
three of the stories which deal with local 
superstitions—there is in the motive itself 
an element of glamour, which only needs to 
be utilised with the fine art which makes 
itself manifest in ‘‘ The Wise Women” and 
‘The Sisters.” More generally, however, 
Mr. Lowry owes little or nothing to his 
theme, but the theme owes everything or 
almost everything to him. The girl who 
marries a drunkard because his mother 
implores her to save him, the school-boy 
who suddenly learns that his hasty blow 
has sent his much-loved little sister to her 
grave, the prodigal son who returns to his 
native village with the painted face of a 
circus clown, and from his stilts looks into 
the bedroom window where she who has 
waited for him so long is drawing her latest 
breath, provide material the very simplicity 
of which is suggestive to the artist who is 
of imagination all compact, but to others it 
would be all but useless. If the plea of 
‘‘Tan Maclaren” for local fiction needed 
re-enforcement, that re-enforcement would 
be found in such a book as this of Mr. 
Lowry’s. In no conditions could his fine 
talent be ineffective, but one feels how 
admirably it is supported by his intimate 
knowledge of life coloured by a special 
environment. 

James Asucaorr Noste. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Great Dominion. Studies of Canada. 
By George R. Parkin. (Macmillans.) The 
greater part of the matter in Mr. Parkin’s book 
appeared during the past year in a series of 
letters to the Times. Those letters were the 
result of a visit to the Dominion in the autumn 
and winter of 1892-3. A later visit made last 
summer has enabled him to make many 
additions, and to correct some errors. Mr. 
Parkin’s letters were so good that we are glad 





to have them in a more permanent form. They 
provide a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion, and the result of his travels and inquiries 
seems to justify his admiration for the Great 
Dominion, and his confidence in its future. 
The enormous extent of the Dominion is 
impressed on us by the statement that the 
single Canadian province of Ontario is as large 
as the six New England States, together with 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Our 
author does not recommend English gentlemen 
to try farming in the North-West: experience 
is against them ; they have not generally been 
successful. Public schools, in his opinion, do 
not develop qualities which make a good 
farmer. 

** Public school life,’? he says, ‘‘ creates a very 
strong desire to mingle sport with work, and often 
the prominence, on the whole, is given to sport. 
Conditions in the North-West will not at present 
admit of thus mingling. employments. It is the 
persistent worker who succeeds there.” 


Very possibly this observation is of much wider 
application than to farming in the North-West 
provinces of British North America. Of course, 
the men who are the back-bone of British 
rural life, whom we can least spare, are 
those most certain of success. But gentlemen 
of small fixed incomes of from £200 to £400 a 
year, fond of country life, and with families to 
bring up, will make their money go further and 
improve the prospects of their children by 
buying small and manageable estates in many 
districts of the older parts of Canada. Near 
many of the smaller provincial towns they may 
find pleasant society, cheap education, and 
comfortable living, to an extent which their 
money will not command in the old country, 
and which they cannot obtain for years to 
come in the thinly settled West. On the ques- 
tion of annexation to the United States, Mr. 
Parkin writes : 

‘* Tt may be questioned whether there is in Canada 
to-day—from Atlantic to Pacific—any political 
passion so strong as opposition to absorption into 
the United States. It is practically accurate to 
say that no avowed annexationists could be elected 
to the Dominion Parliament. If any believer in 
annexation gets a seat there, it is by concealing 
his views.”’ 


Madagascar of To-day. A Sketch of the 
Island, with Chapters on ifs Past History and 
Present Prospects. By the Rev. W. E. Cousins. 
(Religious Tract Society.) For a great part of 
our knowledge of Madagascar we are indebted 
to missionaries; and the present little work, 
from the pen of a missionary employed in the 
island by the London Missionary Society, will 
be found useful, though quite elementary. The 
larger part of it, as might expected, is 
occupied with the introduction and progress of 
Christianity. Mr. Cousins estimates that one- 
tenth of the population is Christian, and of 
this Christian population more than one-half is 
under the charge of the London Missionary 
Society. The most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on ‘‘ The Political Situation.” Mr. 
Cousins knows what he is writing about: he 
tells us that, if they choose to spend sufficient 
money and sacrifice lives enough, the French 
must succeed, but they have great difficulties 
before them. From the nature of the country 
and the malarial climate, one-third of the 
French army will probably be hors de combat 
before reaching Antananarivo. A stubborn 
resistance on the part of the Hova is to be 
expected, and Mr. Cousins considers them to 
be well drilled and armed, and they have 
manufactories of gunpowder and cartridges. 


‘The difficulties of the French,’’ he adds, 
‘* will not be ended by a victory at Antananarivo, 
and no victory on the coast will settle the ques- 
tion. After the power of the Hova is broken will 
come the problem how, without incurring an 
immense expenditure, France is to govern 4% 
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country as large or larger than her own against 
the will of the people.” 

Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(Longmans.) The author of this book is an 
American, who tells us she was advised that 
she must abuse Russia if she wished to be 
ad in America. We entirely differ from 

Hapgood. Nosensible man abuses Russia 
or her people, but many, both in America and 
England ; think that some kind of representa- 
tive government would not put the clock back, 
even in Russia. Miss Hapgood took the 
trouble to learn Russian, and writes pleasantly 
of her stay ; but her book adds nothing to our 
—— or social knowledge of that country. 

@ are not even informed when she was there, 
or how long was her stay. The most valuable 
chapter of the book—and that chapter has a 
distinct literary value—is the chapter entitled 
** Count Tolstoy at Home.” If anyone doubts 
that Tolstoy, in spite of his world-wide 
celebrity, is anything better than an ego- 
maniac, let him read Miss Hapgood’s vain but 
truthful account of her visit to his home. 
Miss Hapgood is a great admirer of the 
novelist, but she is blessed with some of the 
qualities of a Boswell; and the result is that 
we have a life-like picture of the man. No 
one knows the great Anarchist of modern 
literature better than his long-suffering and 
gifted wife. Says the Countess: 


*** All my husband’s disciples are small, blond, 
sickly, and homely ; all as like one to another as a 
pair of old boots. You haveseenthem. Y. Z.— 
you know him—had a very pretty talent for 
verses ; but he has ruined it and his mind, and 
has made himself quite an idiot by following my 
husband’s teachings.’ ’’ 


Says the Count of a certain author : 


*** That man has never been duly appreciated, has 
never received the recognition which his genius 
deserves. Yet = know how superbly he writes 
—or rather did write. He has spoiled himself 
now by imitating me. Itis a pity.’” 

Miss Hapgood presented the Count with a 
copy of Looking Backward. At first he was 
ne impressed. He believed in a people 
havi things in common, and did not 
trouble himself with the way in which this 
Utopia was to be brought into being. But 
the lux and comfort Mr. Bellamy had 
introduced was to Tolstoy a jarring note. 


‘** Luxury is all wrong. You perceive the sinful 
luxury in which I ioe —~-queter his hand towards 
the excessively plain furniture, and animadverti 
with special Whemens on the silver forks onl 
spoons. ‘It is all fallacy that we can raise those 
below us by remaining above them. We must 
descend te their level in habits, intelligence, and 
life ; then all will rise together.’ 

‘** Even bread,’ replied Miss Hapgood, ‘ must 

have yeast, and if we all make ourselves exactly 
alike, who is to act as yeast ?’”’ 
To sum up—the Countess holds the property at 
Yasmaya Polyana, while her husband con- 
tinues to enjoy it ; the Count does not support 
himself by manual labour, while he preaches 
to the world the wickedness of private property 
and the necessity of getting “on the same 
plane with the peasants.” But those who 
wish to know more of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ adepts,” and 
of the scornful pity the peasantry show to 
them, must turn to Miss Hapgood’s interesting 
pages. 

Slav and Moslem. By J. M. N. Brodhead. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) This is a disappointing 
book. Mr. Brodhead has read widely rather 
than wisely. The consequence is that he 
has written a book of 300 pages, in which 
not a single new fact is stated, not a single 
original observation is made, and in which even 
his own views are set forth neither clearly 
nor succinctly. Not only is the book a tes- 
selated pavement picked from all conceivable 





sources, but it is badly tesselated. It ill 
becomes a writer who is himself a tyro to 
sneer at such veterans in literature as Swin- 
burne, Disraeli, and Kennan. To abuse the 
other side’s attorney has never been held a 
proof of strength. A very strong case indeed 
can be made out for Russian autocracy, but it 
is not made out by Mr. Brodhead. If any 
ultra-Russian Chauvinist read this book, he 
could only exclaim, ‘‘Save me from my friends.” 
So ignorant is Mr. Brodhead of the very 
ABC of the Eastern Question that he would 
be surprised to hear that the Treaty of San 
Stefano was far more unpopular with the Serbs 
than with us. Had the Congress of Berlin 
never sat, the greatest sufferer would not have 
been Great Britain, as Mr. Brodhead imagines, 
but Servia. To call the hero of Slivnitza ‘the 
Mannikin of Austria” is scarcely a correct 
statement of facts. It was the Austrian 
Minister at Belgrade who forbad Prince 
Alexander to advance, and thus snatched 
from his grasp the fruit of his victory over 
the Serbs. Our author refers always in 
the most contemptuous terms to ‘‘ Ferdinand 
of Coburg,” but furnishes us with not a tittle 
of evidence for his statement that the reign- 
ing Prince of Bulgaria is ‘‘ Prince Bismarck’s 
creature.” He refersto Kara George as “a 
pork merchant.” The liberator of Servia was 
no merchant, but only a swineherd. Plevna is 
described as ‘‘a strong p ”; whereas, in 
truth, it was an open village that owed its 
strength to the genius of Osman and the 
heroism of those he led. But we must desist 
from attempting to refute all the inaccuracies 
with which, and with quotations, this book is 
stuffed. We will content ourselves with one. 
Says Mr. Brodhead: 


‘** Neither Leo Tolstei, nor any man in Russia who 
is capable of forming religious theories, no matter 
how extravagant, is molested, so long as he is 
moral and law-abiding, and does not seek to pro- 
pagate practices contrary to public order.’’ 


The force of misstatement could no further go. 


Gun, Rifle, and Hound, in East and West. 
By ‘‘Snafile.” ———- & Hall.) | 
the multiplicity of books on hunting an 
shooting which are continually being published, 
this is favourably distinguished ; first by its 
variety, next by its good humour. This is 
infectious, and speedily pleases the reader, 
although in style, and occasionally in sentiment, 
the book is sufficiently unpretentious, not to 
say homely. In one chapter the author 
shoots pheasants in misty English coverts, in 
the next he is established in a machaun waiting 
for a tiger to emerge from the jungle, while 
the third finds him pursuing elephants in Ceylon 
or sharks in the Mauritius. The usual adven- 
tures abound, and it is the book of all others to 
place in a smoking-room or to solace a lon 
railway journey. Experts will be surprise 
at ‘“‘Snaffle’s” estimate of a ‘500 Express rifle. 
He finds it ‘‘fairly reliable” at great game ; 
but it is ‘“‘a popgun,” and he regrets his 12 
bore, more especially when he hits a nylghau 
four times before it falls. This, he adds, was 
“a scathing commentary on the Express with 
hollow bullet.”” On the other hand, a friend 
just returned from India informs the writer 
that in the last year alone he killed with an 
Express rifle and a single bullet a panther, a 
bear, two sambur, and a bull nylghau, and the 
last three were quite a hundred yards from him. 
‘‘Snaffle” deservedly praises St. John, but the 
latter never wrote a book called Sportsman, &c. 
He did, however, teach sportsmen that books 
on shooting, to be generally interesting, must 
be written by naturalists who love the habits 
of their game more than the mere shooting of 
it. 

The Mountains of California. By J. Muir. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Much of this book has 





pore | in an American magazine, but the 
collected papers form a pleasant monograph of 
California under its physical aspects. The 
rivers, glaciers, peaks, and passes are described 
at length. Of course the great trees are not 
fcrgotten, nor the forests and some of their 
most interesting inhabitants. The illustrations 
are mostly good, and lend a special charm to 
the book; but the maps are on too small a 
scale. The author apparently thought it right 
here and there that his language should rise to 
the sublimity of nature in California. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lapy Sopu1A PALMER will be glad to receive 
at Blackmoor, Petersfield, on September 1, 
and as soon after as possible, any letters 
of interest written by her father, the late 
Lord Selborne, which may help her in pre- 
paring the memorial volumes. 


Sir Henry PARKES is about to issue, through 
Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co., a volume of 
sonnets and other verse, which shows that the 
venerable statesman has, like some of his 
compeers in England, found relaxation in 
literature in the intervals of the storm and 
stress of political life. We believe that an 
important prose work from his pen is likely 
before long to see the light. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. will publish, 
before the end of the present month, a volume 
of Selected Essays of the late James 
Darmesteter, in English, edited by Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, of Pennsylvania, who also 
prefixes an introductory memoir. The book 
will be illustrated witha portrait. The follow- 
ing are the titles of some of the essays: 
‘«« Ernest Renan,” ‘‘ The Supreme God in Indo- 
European Mythology,” ‘‘The Prophets of 
Israel,” ‘‘The Religions of the Future,” 
and ‘“‘ Afghan Life in Afghan Songs.” 

A nEw work by E. V. B., entitled A Garden 
of Pleasure, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be 
uniform with ‘‘ Days and Hours in a Garden,” 
and will contain a number of sketches by the 
author. 

A memorr of Admiral Wolseley, Admiral of 
the Red Squadron, by his grand-daughter, 
Miss Innes, to be issued by Messrs. Kegan, 
Paul & Co., will give some interesting details 
of the French War at the es of the 
present century. Admiral Wolseley’s son was 
a midshipman on board the Bellerophon at the 
time of Napoleon’s surrender. 


Mr. Davip Nutr proposes to supplement 
the six-volume reprint of North’s Plutarch, now 
appearing in the series of ‘Tudor Transla- 
tions,” with a small volume of selections 
specially intended (for the use of schools and 
the general reader. Mr. George Wyndham, who 
contributed the Introduction to the complete 
edition, has undertaken to prepare the selection. 

Messrs. A. ConsTABLE\& Co. will publish 
es by Mr. Charles 


in the autumn a volume of 
inese novel, A 


Hannan, writer of the 
Swallow's Wing. 

THE next volume of the ‘‘ Eminent Women’”’ 
series, now being issued 7 cheaper form by 
Messrs. W. H. en & ;@o., will be George 
Eliot, by Miss Mathilde Blind, to be published 
next Monday. 

By the lamented death last year of his 
Honour Judge Cooke, Duncombe’s “‘ History of 
Herefordshire,” begun exactly a hundred years 
ago, has for the second time been left un- 
finished. In order that the information col- 
lected with such indefatigable perseverance 
by Judge Cooke may not remain unused, 
his widow has entrusted his papers to a com- 
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mittee composed of gentlemen connected with 
the county, who have found in the Rev. Morgan 
G. Watkins, rector of Kentchurch, an historian 
well fitted to continue the work on the lines of 
those volumes already published. Mr. Watkins 
proposes to issue as soon as possible a volume 
a to the Hundred of Huntington, and 
he will be grateful to any persons who will 
send him information with regard to the 
parishes of that Hundred. A limited number 
of copies will be issued; and the names of sub- 
scribers will be received by the town clerk of 
Hereford, or by Messrs, Jakeman & Carver, of 
High Town, Hereford. 


TueE Kelmscott Press edition of The Life and 
Death of Jason, by Mr. William Morris, will 
be ready shortly, with two woodcuts designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The issue con- 
sists of 200 paper copies, and six on vellum. 


TuEe Rev. C. H. Lowe, rector of Rylstone, 
Skipton-in-Craven, has now ready for issue to 
subscribers the first volume of the Register of 
St. Peter’s, Kylstone, covering the period from 
1559 to 1723. This work, in addition to the 
ordinary entries of births, marriages, and 
deaths, contains interesting notes and extracts 
from Articles 1571, directed to the vicars and 
churchwardens. A short introduction is also 
given of the history and places in the parish, 
which was formerly part of the ancient parish 
of Burnsall. The edition is limited to seventy- 
five copies. 

In anticipation of the instructions given by 
the Admiralty to the recruiting officials to 
enter during the present year 6000 boys for 
service in the Navy, a special inquiry into the 
subject of the supply of British boys for the 
royal and mercantile navies has just been con- 
cluded by a commissioner on behalf of Cassell’s 
Magazine. The result will appear in the July 
part, under the title of ‘‘ Do Boys go to Sea?” 


Ar the last meeting of the Elizabethan 
Society for the current session, to be held at 
Toynbee Hall, on Wednesday next, Mr. J. A. 
Jenkinson will read a paper on ‘‘ Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury.” 


DvurinG the last three days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late William J. Blew, editor of 
the reprint of the Aberdeen Breviary (1854), 
who was, we believe, a schoolfellow at Ealing 
with Cardinal Newman. It is rare to find a 
collection so entirely devoted to a single sub- 
ject—that of liturgical learning—and still rarer 
to find a collection so complete. MSS. are poorly 
represented; but of printed Breviaries there 
are more than 300, of Missals about 150, of 
English Prayer Books 70 (including George I.’s 
own copy of the Form of Thanksgiving on his 
accession), and a number of rare Bibles and 
New Testaments. We may specially mention 
the Complutensian Polyglot, the Duke of 
Sussex’s copy of the first edition of Matthew’s 
translation (1537), and all three of the earliest 
editions of Coverdale’s translation of the New 
Testament. 


At the fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of members of the London Library, held on 
Thursday of this week, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
was elected vice-president, in succession to the 
late Sir Edward Bunbury; and Prof. J. W. 
Hales was elected to the vacant place on the 
committee. The report states that a recent 
enumeration shows the total number of books 
to be much larger than had been expected— 
namely, 167,000 volumes, thus forming the 
third or fourth biggest library in England. 
A new catalogue is under consideration, which 
will he accompanied by an exhaustive index 
of subjects. A yet more important question 
is the pressing necessity for providing addi- 
tional accommodation. The value of the free- 
hold property is estimated at £21,000, and of 





the books at £15,970, a considerable sum having 
been written off each amount during the past 
year. 


THE one hundredth Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library contains a chronological index 
of Norse historical fiction, including Denmark, 
the titles of works by and relating to Goethe, 
and a catalogue of the Thayer Library. This 
is the gift of four sisters, and consists of 5269 
volumes, chiefly works of history and illustra- 
tive biography, ‘‘ extended” by the insertion of 
portraits and plates. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue following is the complete list of those 
upon whom it is proposed to confer the 
hono degree of D.GL. at the Encaenia, 
to be held at Oxford on June 26: Lord Shand, 
Sir Henry Brougham Loch, Sir W. H. Flower, 
Sir A. W. Franks, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Prof. 
Michael Foster, M. Edouard Naville, and Mr. 
8. R. Gardiner. 


Str E. MaAunpE TxHompson, rincipal 
librarian of the British Museum, has been 
elected to the readership in bibliography at 
Cambridge founded by the late Thomas 
Sandars. 


At Oxford, on Wednesday next, it will also 
be proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
M.A. upon Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who was 
recently appointed to the recordership of the 
city. 

In Cuggeeniion at b gana pat Saeea 
decrees will be proposed regarding the appro- 

riation of the tl Ashmolean Building. The 

asement is to be assigned to the curators of 
the Bodleian for the purpose of being fitted 
up for the storage of books; and the — 
most floor is to accommodate the _ 
collection of engravings, thus setting free for 
books the present Hoperoom. For the present, 
the hw above the basement will remain 
unused, 


Pror. RoprysonN ELLIs announces two 
public lectures at Oxford on ‘‘ The Epistulae ex 
Ponto of Ovid.” 


Pror. SAYOE will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford on Wednesday next, on ‘‘ The Empire 
of Nebuchadrezzar.” 


On Friday of this week, Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic, was to deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on ‘‘ The Literary Movement 
. Russia begun in the time of Peter the 

reat.” 


THE widow of the late Josiah Gilbert has 
presented to the University of Oxford, upon 
certain conditions, two studies, believed to be 
by Titian, for his picture of the Battle of 
Cadore, and other works connected with the 
same picture. 


Ar the sixth annual meeting of the trustees 
and subscribers of Mansfield College, held at 
Oxford on Tuesday, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

“That a bust of Dr. Dale be placed in some 
conspicuous position in the college, and that a 
special Dale lectureship be founded in some 
subject of theology or ecclesiastical polity, the 
lectures to be delivered in Mansfield College, and 
the lecturers to be chosen by the council as they 
from time to time may determine.”’ 


Srx scholarships for research, each of the 
value of £100 a year, have been founded at 
Mason College, Birmingham, by the late 
T. Aubrey Bowen, of Melbourne, Australia. 
Three of these, to be called Priestley scholar- 
ships, are for advanced study in chemistry, two 
are for engineering, and one for metallurgy. 
In the selection of candidates, though outside 
students are eligible, a preference will be given 





to those who have already studied at Mason 
College. 


Mr. Montacve Ruopgs James, director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, to 
whom we already owe much original work upon 
mediaeval documents, has compiled a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the MSS. in the library of 
Miney Sussex College (Cambridge: University 
Press). The collection numbers 106. volumes, 
of which a good many are theological docu- 
ments of comparatively modern date. There 
are, however, several of liturgical and artistic 
interest, to which Mg. James calls attention in 
his preface. The oldest is an ordination ser- 
vice from Durham, of the eleventh century, 
which is bound up with a finely illustrated 
Bestiary. The most beautiful is a Psalter, 
which, from the saints invoked, may be assigned 
to the diocese of Exeter. In this case, as in 
others, Mr. James gives a detailed description 
of the illuminations. Perhaps the most curious 
is a collection of Miracles of the Virgin, the 
mere enumeration of which (in Mr. James’s 
catalogue) fills thirty-two pages. Curious, on 
other grounds, is a list of the books possessed 
by John Wymsley, bookseller in 1539. Of some 
historical importance are the original statutes 
of Archbishop Rotherham’s College, at Rother- 
ham, containing an inventory of the possessions 
left to the college by the founder. Among 
these occur printed books, some of which Mr. 
F. Jenkinson, the University Librarian, has 
been able to identify. They include Augus- 
tine’s De Vita Christiana (Cologne : Ulrich Zell, 
1467), as well as others printed at Strasburg, 
Nuremberg, Utrecht, and Deventer—all, of 
course, of the fifteenth century. This inventory, 
though mentioned by Hearne and Guest, was 
not printed by either. Finally, we may men- 
tion a Horae, of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which is fixed tc the — a 
of Bristol by the commemoration of the almost 
unknown saint Jordanus. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


NATURE. 


O sweetest figment of the human brain! 
O dearest gift that even Greece has given ! 
Though the fair harmony of earth was riven 
At the first proclamation of thy reign, 
And though the cries of men were vague and 


vain 
Who from their primal habitations driven, 
Reeling beneath a load of sin unshriven, 
Sought at thy hands deliverance from their 
pain. 


Born in the purple of Ionian reas, 

Rome’s Muse, Egeria of the Cacsar’s palace, 
And fairy queen of Bacon’s > ! 
a of peace and love prepare thy 

What sudden blood fills up thy rose-crowned 


chalice, 
In the red revolution’s carnival ! 
ALFRED W. BENN. 








OBITUARY. 
G. P, MACDONELL. 


Ir is with a keen sense of personal loss that 
we record the death of Mr. G. P. Macdonell, 
for many years a valued contributor to the 
ACADEMY. He had gone to spend Whitsuntide, 
as his custom was, with friends in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haslemere. There he caught a 
chill, which rapidly a into pneumonia ; 
and there he died, peacefully and in his sleep, 
on the evening of Sunday. He had just 
completed his fortieth year. 

George Paul Macdonell was born and bred 
in that north-east corner of Scotland which 
also gave us, in recent times, Robertson Smith, 
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Croom Robertson, and William Minto—in each 
of whom the mind seemed early to wear out 
the body. He was, we believe, of humble 
origin, though several members of his family 
have made careers for themselves. His eldest 
brother, James, who won a great reputation on 
the staif of the Times, also died young, in 1879. 
Another brother, the editor of the new series of 
State Trials, is now a Master in the High 
Court. A sister published the other day a 
pleasant little book on Thomas Hardy. 

After graduating with distinction at the 
University of Aberdeen, George decided to 
become an English barrister, and was duly 
called at Lincoln’s Inn in 1882. His early 
years at the bar, as must always happen to 
those without independent means or influential 
connexions, were a hard struggle. Perhaps a 
certain lack of ambition stood in his way. 
But he always bore a co us heart; and 
we have reason to believe that at last he was 
beginning to reap the reward due to persever- 
ance. Certainly, he had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of some of the leaders in his 
profession. 

Like other young barristers, he dabbled 
comewhat in literature and journalism, though 
he never allowed these to interfere with his 
regular attendance at chambers. So long ago 
as 1884 he published, under the pseudonym of 
‘* Paul Allardyce,” a little book on the art of 
punctuation, which has deservedly run through 
many editions, both in this country and in 
America. We remember an excellent paper 
of his, in praise of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, in Macmillan’s Magazine. He also 
contributed a chapter to a volume of essays, 
entitled Two Centuries of Irish History, which 
was edited by Mr. James Bryce. Everything 
that he wrote was marked by an extreme 
regard for accuracy, and by a broad philo- 
sophical outlook. In addition, he took a strong 
interest in politics, being a member of the 
Reform, and a regular attendant at meetings of 
the Eighty Club. 

But lav. literature, and politics were only a 
part of George Macdonell’s life. He had a 
genius for friendship, which fascinated all who 
came under the charm of his pensive face and 
winsome smile. However busy he might be, he 
always found time to give counsel and help to 
those who asked him for it. In congenial 
company, he was an admirable talker, not 
insisting overmuch on his own opinions, but 
brightening every subject with humour and 
sympathy. To have known such a man—so 
wise, 80 modest, so exemplary in every relation 
—is the best of antidotes for latter-day 
cynicism. J. 8. C. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for June Mr. J. Ward 
gives an interesting account of the museum 
at Warrington. We gather that the arrange- 
ment is not all that could be wished, 
but there are many interesting local objects 
which it is highly important to ve 
gathered together in one place. Among 
other things there are two scolds’ bridles, 
otherwise called ‘‘branks,” and the gibbet- 
irons in which a criminal’s body was suspended 
at Bruche, near Warrington, in 1791. An 
engraving is given of a chest removed from a 
neighbouring church, which is of great 
antiquity. It has been hollowed out of a solid 
block of oak. There seems to be no sign by 
which a reasonable guess may be made as to its 
date. The editor produces an engraving of 
the west front of the cathedral of Montpellier. 
It is not beautiful, but is highly interesting 
from the fact that the lofty porch is supported 
by two round towers, not unlike similar 
structures in Ireland. It is impossible to tell 
their approximate date without a careful 





i tion. Judging from the engraving 
before us, it seems safe to put them down as 
first pointed. Mr. Hope continues his collec- 
tions regarding the Holy Wells of Scotland. 








THE KUTHO-DAW. 


THE following is an abstract of the public 
lecture delivered by Prof. Max Miiller at Oxford 
on Wednesday, upon ‘‘ The Kutho-Daw.” The 
lecture was illustrated with a series of lantern- 
slides, reproduced from photographs taken by 
Mr. Ferrars. 

The Professor began by pointing out the 
close contact which has been established in our 
days between the most distant nations of the 
world by means of railways, steamships, and 
telegraphs. The great newspapers which are 
read in every part of the world have knit the 
different nations together in one compact body, 
and national particularism has been replaced 
by international sympathy. This feeling of 
sympathy, this consciousness of common 


interests, or, as the French call it, this sense 


of solidarity, has found expression in Inter- 
national Congresses, at first confined to the 
nations of Europe, but soon extending to the 
far East and West, North and South, offering 
opportunities for discussing questions which 
affect not one nation only, but the whole human 
race, and paving the way for a real Parliament 
of the World. The most celebrated of these 
International Congresses was no doubt the so- 
called Parliament of Religions held at Chicago 
in 1893, when representatives of all the religions 
of the world met together and compared notes 
on their religions. This, however, was only 
the beginning ; but the work, once undertaken, 
has been, and will be continued. During the 
Parliament no discussion of vital questions took 
place: the representatives were satisfied with 
giving an account of their own religion so far 
as they knew it. 

After the close of the Parliament, however, 
a number of questions arose which, though they 
did not touch essentials, led to discussions and 
comparisons among the adherents of different 
religions. Such a discussion is that which has 
recently arisen as to the relative age of the 
several Sacred Books. The Brahmans, in par- 
ticular, pride themselves on the age of their 
Vedas, which, according to some critics, date 
from 6000 B.c., according to others, from 1200 
or 1500 B.c. Even this more moderate date is 
far beyond that of the Old Testament or any 
other Sacred Book, so that to the Brahmans 
must be given the credit—if credit there be— 
of possessing the oldest, the most remote, and 
consequently. the most difficult, of the Sacred 
Books of the world. 

Another such controversy is that about 
the number of followers of each religion. 
According to recent statistics, published 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, Buddhism 
may claim 423 millions, Christianity 420 
millions, and Mohammedanism 200 millions. 
Fortunately, truth is not settled by majorities. 

A third controversy, of even less practical 
importance than the two already mentioned, is 
interesting from a pay literary point of 
view: namely, which religion possesses the 
largest Bible. The Rabbis, with wonderful 

atience, have ascertained, by actual count- 
ing, that the Old Testament in Hebrew 
contains 59,493 words, 2,728,100 letters, and 
23,214 verses. Christian students, with 
even greater patience, have ascertained 
that the Bible in the Authorised Version 
contains 773,692 words, 3,586,489 letters, and 
31,173 verses. The results of these labours, 
though interesting and curious, are com- 
paratively small. For instance, it has been 
found out that ver. 8 of Psalm cxviii. forms the 
centre of the whole Bible ; that ver. 21 of chap. 





vii. of Ezra contains all the letters of the English 
alphabet except F; that 2 Kings, chap. xix., is 
identically thesame as Isaiah, chap. xxxvii. ; that 
the word ‘‘ Lord” occurs 1855 times, the word 
‘‘ reverend” but once, the word ‘“‘and” 46,277 
times. The Rig-Veda, the oldest of all Sacred 
Books, contains about 10,500 verses, and 
153,826 words. The Avesta, such as we now 
possess it, claims 73,020 words. What must 
strike everyone in these statistical researches is 
the great amount of repetition in all the Sacred 
Books. For instance, although the number of 
words in the Old Testament is estimated at 
593,493, the words occurring in a Dictionary 
of the Old Testament would amount to no 
more than about 5,642; so that, on an average, 
every word is used 100 times. 

To turn, finally, to the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists. They are called the Tripi‘aka 
(‘Three Baskets ’’), and are of enormous bulk. 
The — 2 ¥ is Pali, a vernacular of Sanskrit, 
supposed to have been spoken by Buddha 
about 500 B.c. According to the Rev. R. 
Spence Hardy, the Pali Canon consists of 
275,250 stanzas, each stanza reckoned at thirty- 
two syllables. This would give 8,808,000 
syllables for the text. 

Now the Kutho-Daw, the subject of this 
lecture, is a Buddhist monument near 
Mandalay in Burma, consisting of about 
700 temples, each one containing a 
slab of white marble on which the 
entire Buddhist Bible, the whole of these 
eight millions of syllables, has been carefully 
engraved. It was erected in 1857 by Minddén- 
min, predecessor of Theebaw, the last king of 
Burma. The alphabet is Burmese, the language 
Pali; and the text was critically revised and 
edited by a Royal Commission of ten learned 
men under the presidency of the famous Rahan, 
U-hye-ya. Unfortunately, the dampness of the 
climate is already beginning to destroy this 
marvellous monument of Buddhist piety and 
Buddhist folly, but it may be ponsitle to pre- 
serve at least the Pali text by means of photo- 
graphic reproduction. Mr. Ferrars, a member 
of the Burma Forest Department, is willing to 
undertake the work, if Government or some 
learned society will provide the necessary funds. 
The importance of Buddhist literature and 
of the Pali language for a comparative 
study of religions is now generally 
recognised ; and had the prodigious amount of 
labour and money expended on this marble 
Bible been devoted to the spreading of such 
knowledge, much would have been done to 
counteract the misleading representations of 
those calling themselves Esoteric Buddhists, 
and to impart to the followers of other 
religions a correct knowledge of the true 
teaching of Buddha. The admirers of Buddha 
could hardly show their admiration in a better 
way than by founding a lectureship of the Pali 
language and literature at some English uni- 
versity, and thus securing to Buddha that place 
which is his by right, as one of the wisest and 
best of men, and the recognised leader of 423 
millions: nay, as second to One only among 
all mankind. 


[It is a curious coincidence that, by this 
week’s mail, we should have received from India 
Dr. A. Fiihrer’s report on his archaeological 
survey of Burma during 1893-94, There (p. 19), 
among his notes on Mandalay, we read : 

‘*Near its ruins is a remarkable group of 729 
small brick pagodas, called Laukamayaz‘n, each 
sheltering a large marble slab, on which is recorded 
in square Pali [sic] characters a complete copy of 
the Sutta-, Vinaya-, and Abhidhamma-Pitaka.’”’ 

Mr. Ferrars’s photographs, which we have 
seen, show that the inscription, though in the 
Pali language, is certainly written in the round 
modern Burmese character. Dr. Fiihrer is a 
scholar, and could not have made this mistake, 
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if he had himself seen the inscription—which, 
by the way, he does not actually assert. It 
seems impossible that there should be two such 
‘* wonders of the world” in the neighbourhood 
of Mandalay.—Eb., ACADEMY. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIALECT AND ARCHAISM IN THE ‘‘ SHEPHEARDS 
CALENDER.”* 
Ab:rystwyth: June 6, 1835. 

The character and origin of the language— 
or languages—which Spenser puts into the 
mouths of his shepherds has been somewhat 
obscured by specialist bias. The scholars of 
the last century were apt to see Chaucer and 
Gower everywhere ; in the present generation 
the growing vogue of dialect studies has 
tempted at least one eminent Spenser scholar 
to see nothing but the speech of ‘‘ North-east 
Lancashire.” It is clear, at any rate, that 
Spenser did actually resort to both sources. 
E. K. expressly attributes his ‘‘hard, and of 
most men unused,” words to his study of 
‘*most excellent authors and most famous 
Poetes—in whom, whenas this our Poet hath 
bene much traveiled and throughly redd, 
how could it be .. . but that walking in the 
sonne, although for other cause he walked, yet 
needes he movught be sunburnt.” On the 
other hand, he uses not a few words unrecorded 
in M.E., some of which are current in dialect 
to-day. Further, it is certain that he put into 
the mouths of his pseudo-shepherds literary 





_* The substance of this note is from a forthcom- 
ing edition of the ‘‘ Shepheards Oalender.”’ 





and learned words that were neither M.E. nor 
dialecta], anomalous coinages of his own—like 
dreeriment, derring-doe, yede (infin.) &c.—which 
can only have been suggested by his M.E. read- 
ing, but which were also ‘‘ no language”; and 
finally, Elizabethan colloquialisms—like brag 
(adv.}, earn (yearn), losel—some of which may 
have been also dialectal, but which belonged 
neither to recorded M.E. nor to Elizabethan 
poetic speech, and which were as familiar to his 
readers (though often obscure to us). E. K. 
does not gloss. We know that the Elizabethans 


regarded what they vaguely called the 
‘‘Northern”’ dialects as specially archaic 


(Puttenham, A. of Eng. P. iii. 4), and Spenser, 
evidently holding this view, freely uses ‘each 
source tosupplement the other. But it is clear 
that he did not confine himself with any 
rigour to these. His language must, in fact, 
be interpreted in accordance with the literary 
character of his pastoral. His shepherds are 
doubtless drawn with a palpable effort at 
the realism of Theocritus; but the effort is 
only half serious, and is ill-sustained. THis 
Willies and Cuddies are shepherds of literary 
tradition, tricked out with a ragged panoply 
of scraps gathered from the most various 
sources, 

We may thus lay down the following sources 
of the vocabulary of the Shepheards Calender : 


I.—M.E. literature (chiefly Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydgate, and Langland). 
II.—Dialects. 


III.—Colloquial Elizabethan (not recorded’ 


in M.E.). 
IV.—Literary and learned Elizabethan. 
V.—Spenserean anomalies. 


In attempting to determine the exact limits 
of these classes the chief difficulty lies with the 
second, in so far as the compass of the 
Wortschatz of the Lancashire dialect in Spenser’s 
time is largely an unknown quantity, and its 
phonetic and grammatical characteristics chiefly 
a matter of inference. The question is compli- 
cated by the fact that the district of —— 
— sojurn in 1576-7 lay near the border- 
ine between the Northern and the North- 
Midland dialects (¢/. Ellis’s map, where the line 
meets the Lancashire border near Colne). 
Hence Spenser may have met among the actual 
speakers of the district much of the “‘ dialect 
mixture,” characteristic of all such border 
districts, which is so striking in his m. 
On the other hand there is much—E. 
Midland or Southern in dialectal character— 
which he could only meet with in his M.E. 
folios, which thus belongs to (I.). But it will be 
convenient to include these in what follows, in 
order to exhibit the dialectal compositeness of 
the poem at a glance. Considering (A) the 
phonetic and grammatical characteristics, we 
may divide the dialects concerned into three : 


I,.—E. MIDLAND OR SOUTHERN, 


1. Phonetic. 

y for O.E. g in giefan. Yeven, “ given,” 
Sh. Cal. iv. 114, Chaucer y-, Gawain 
(Lanc.) g. 

2. Grammatical. 

Pronoun: she invariably used, the Lanc. 
hoo, ho never. Her in ix. 1 is distinct. 
See below. 

Verb: 2 and 3 per. sing. -est, -eth (passim). 
Lane. -es. 2 per. plur. imperative -eth 
(viii. 149). Lane. -s, -es (Gawain), tas, 
‘* take ye,” dos, teches, &e. 

y- (O.E. ge-). Foreign to the Northern 
dialects, and in Spenser’s time regarded 
as a ‘poetic licence” (Puttenham, 
A, of E. P., iii. 11; Gascoigne, Certain 
Notes of Instruction, &e., ed. Arber, 
P- 37; E. K., Glosse to iv. 155), and 

ence not as a provincialism. Spenser’s 
instances of it abound. 








IIL— NORTHERN, 


1, Phonetic. 

a, ea (= O.E. @). 
v. 93). 

gate, ‘‘ goat,” v. 176, 226, &. Spenser 
probably intended a pronunciation géét, 
wee, This sound cannot have been a 
stage in the development of O.E. gdt to 
the _— Lanc. géit (Ellis, D. 22, 
p. 351). 

heame (xi. 98). This may represent a form 
represented by the present hiam of the 
Craven district (Ellis, D. 31, p. 620); 
but it was certainly not a progenitor of 
the wom or wuam now current every- 
where in N.E. Lancashire and the West 
Riding. 

sike (ix. 13, &c.), beside sich and such in the 
same eclogue. The word does not occur 
in rime; but Spenser's spelling points 
to the long 7 now represented by the 
sdik of Swaledale (Ellis, p. 621, No. 465). 

lere (v. 262). This seems to be the Scottis 
lair (O.E, lér). 

2. Grammatical. 

2 per. sing. of be is is: thous, vii, 33 (Lane. 

art). 


Wae, ix. 25 (beside woe, 


II.—NORTH MIDLAND (INCLUDING FORMS 
WHICH ARE ALSO NORTHERN). 


1, Phonetic, 
garre (iv. 1). 
gere. 
narre (vii. 97). 
plays). 
war (ix. 108), beside worse (ii. 12), M.E. 
commonly werre. 
wark (v. 145). M.E. werk(e), wurk(e). 
snebbe (ii. 106). M.E. snibben. 
rine (ii, 111) *‘ rind.” Common through- 
out the Northern dialects and in Lan- 
casbire. 
kerke (vii. 97). Chaucer and Gower chireche, 
churche. 
2. Grammatical (excluding forms current in 


In M.E, mostly 3ere, 3are, 


M.E. nerre, narre (York 


-en added inorganically to the past part. 
of a weak verb: wroughten (viii. 134), 

2 per. sing. pres. -es (vii. 34, 93), beside 
-est (vii. 36, &e.). 

2 per. eg. pret. can (ix. 23), was (ix. 9). 

pres. aby -and (vii. 177), beside -ing 

im). 
B. Vocabulary. 

The following words were taken by Spenser 
from some dialect, probably that of North 
Midland. With the exceptions noted, they are 
-] — by E.K., and unrecorded or rare in 


busket (v. 10). 

blonket (v. 5). 

crag “neck”? (ii. 82). 

dapper (x. 13). It was familiar early in 
the century. Palsgrave has daper, 
‘proper, mignon.” But E. K.’s gloss 
shows that it was strange in 1579. It is 
not used by Shakspere. Drayton (Fclog. 
iv.) copies it from Spenser. 

gang ‘‘ go” (iii. 57). Gon is far commoner 
in M Chaucer does not use gonge(n). 
Even his Northerners have geen. 

heydeguies (vi. 27). 

hidder and shidder (ix. 211). 

ladde (iv. 10). Rare in Spenser’s M.E. 
sources, but in every-day use in the 
North. 

melling ‘* meddling ” (vii. 208). 

ronte (ii. 5) ‘* bullock.” 

todde (iii. 6) ‘‘ bush.” 

wagmoire (vii. 130). Not glossed, but the 
form is not recorded in M.E., and the 
current Elizabethan forms were quagmire 
or quakemire (Stanihurst). 

wimble (iff. 91), ‘‘ active.” 
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witch (vi. > 2 kind of ash. I am in- 
debted to Prof. J. Wright for the infor- 
mation that the word in this sense is 
‘‘in common use in all the Northern 
counties, Scotland included.” It is, I 
suppose, O.E. wice, which occurs in 
Wright’s glosses among names of trees, 
rendering virecta. For Dr. Grosart’s 
rendering, ‘“‘the bank of a stream,” I 
can find no authority. It seems to have 
been prompted by the epithet windig, 
applied to the bending or pliant boughs. 
A stream-bank is not a very effective 
‘* harbrough ” from the weather. 

yate (v. 223). Although common enough 
in M.E., this word would be among the 
first to be caught from rustic speech ; 
and the phrase “‘sperre the yate”’ has 
all the air of dialect. 


a only allows me to add a few examples 
of III.—*‘ Colloquial Elizabethan.” These 
words need not have been drawn from dialect, 
though many of them certainly existed there, 
and may have been known to Spenser through 
that source also. I include only cases now 
obsolete in normal English : 


brag (ii. 71), adj. and adv. 
Murray, 8.v. 

chevisaimee (iv. 143), a flower. It can 
hardly have been a dialect word. So 
pawnee (iv. 142). 

cranck _ 46), “‘ cocky.”” Cotsgrave quotes, 
in i ustration of joyeux, “‘as crank as 
4 w.” 


See exx. in 


earn (iii. 77), “yearn.” Common in 
Shakspere. 

haveour (iv. 66). Used by Nymin“M. W.W.,” 
i. 3, 186. It is now found in dialect, 
but only, it would seem, as a “fine 
word ” used “ before superiors ” (Wilkin- 
son, Lancashire Words in the Shepheards 
a” quoted by Grosart ; Spenser 
i. 411). 

lopp (ii. 57) noun. “Hen. VIIL.,” I. ii. 96. 

losel (vii. 93). Used by E. K. as a gloss for 


lorel in the text. 

mizzle (xi. 208). ‘‘ Miseling,” Bible 1551 
(Skeat). 

tickle (vii. 14), ‘‘unsteady.” Used by 
Shakspere in colloquial prose. 


I should like, lastly, to call attention to the 
curious dialect song in the play of ‘‘ Fuimus 
Troes”’ (circa 1633), act iii., which is little more 
than a cento of phrases from the Shephiards 
Calender. I quote the first eight lines, adding 
the Spenserean parallels where of interest : 


** Gang, ye lads and lasses, 
Sa wimble and sa wight (iii. 91), 
Fewl mickle teen betide ye, 
If ye liggin this plight. 
Be bonny, buxom, jolly, 
a haydegnes (vi. 27) belive (ix. 227) 
And gif night gars (ix. 106) the welkin merk 
Tom Piper (x. 78) do you blive.” 


C. H. HERrForp. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ DAVENTRY.” 
London : June 10, 1895. 

Mr. Nicholson’s derivations of place-names, 
and his method of arriving at them, are very 
encouraging to the great army of guessers who 
have not the fear of Brugmann before their 
eyes. 

As one of the latter, may I venture to offer 
another conjecture as to the meaning of 


Daventry ? 
It happens that Deventer in Holland was 


written formerly (A.D. 755, see Oesterley, Geog. 
Worterbuch, sub voce) Daventria—that is, almost 


Here St. Lebwin, an English missionary and 
disciple of St. Boniface, was m at the 
end of the eighth century. According to Surius 
(Nov. 12) and Pertz Mon. Germ. (ii. 364) the 
name was derived from a. certain Davo: 
“‘Daventria, cui loco hoc inditum constat 
vocabulum a Davone quodam honorifico ac 
potentiviroLebuino . . . familiarissimo.’’ This 
was an early guess, and is put out of court by the 
fact that the name existed before the man. The 
region in which Deventer is situated was at one 
time occupied by Celts, and we may expect to 
find an interpretation of the word from that 
family of Aryan speech. The position of the 

lace is at the junction of as river with the 
jssel, and. was evidently selected for strategic 
reasons. 

In Holder’s alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz we 
have, under the place-name Avent-icu-m, the 
statement that it is derived from the name of 
the goddess of springs, Avent-ii. Like 
the god-names Deva and Camulo-s, this 
appellation was employed to designate a river 
(cf. the Avant-ici and the river name Vangon, 

© the river name Avance, west of Chorges). 
The root idea seems to be represented in *ab—to 
flow = Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz), and 
the form Abent or Avent ap to be a 
participial form = flowing, and thus cognate 
with Avon. 

In Cymric river-names we seem to have the 
same word—e.g., the Ant (for Avent) river in 
Norfolk, and the Brigant (Brigavent, now the 
an if it be not a participial form of 


rig. 

It is well known that the Cymric numeral 
Dou (mase.), Diu (fem.) = two, was used to 
make compound place-names. In the new 
edition of the Liber Landavensis we have such 
forms as the following: Diuent (for Diu Gwent) 
= ‘the two open » Uwch and Is coit = 
‘above and below the wood.” Dou Clediv (now 
wee ae | in Pembroke) = the two rivers 
call “Swords”; Dui frut = two streams, 
Dou Nant, Dou pull: Dougleis (to be dis- 
tinguished from Dubleis = ‘‘the black pill’’). 
Pont-ar-dulas, and Pont-ar-trilas mean respec- 
tively, the bridge over the two, and that over 
the three, streams. The terminal vowels of 
the numeral, if placed before the form Avent- 
would coalesce with the initial of the latter 
word, and give us probably Davent-. This 
assumption is strengthened by the name 
Davenham, which denotes the site of a place at 
the junction of the two rivers, the Dane and 
the Weaver, in Cheshire. The Itinerary of 
Antonine gives a Condate—that is, a confluence 
—at this locality. The modern name Dane was 
formerly Daven-, and seems to have been used 
as a designation of the two united streams, 
that is, the two Avons or rivers. 

Now, how does this apply to Daventry in 
Northampton? The water-system there 
has been somewhat disturbed by the 
cutting of the Grand Junction Canal in 
1794, but the map in Gough’s Camden 
is sufficient for my purpose. quote from 
Camden’s description of the physical character 
of the neighbourhood. Speaking of the en- 
trenchmentsabout Guildsboroughand Daventry, 
he says they were ‘‘ between the sources of the 
two Avons which run different ways, and 
where lay the only passage into the hither 
part of Britain unintercepted by rivers” ; and, 
he adds, ‘“‘in this area the country people 
frequently find coins of Roman emperors, 
proofs of its antiquity.” Although Reynolds, 
Mannert, and Lapie agree with Mr. Nicholson 
in making Daventry the ancient Bannaventa, 
Camden looked for its site a little way off, at 
Wedon, “‘on the Avon, now reduced,” he says, 
‘to asmall stream.” Comparing the site and 
the name of the Daventria in Holland, 
together with the name and site of Davenham 


ampton, we seem to have got too close a 
structural resemblance of the three cases to be 
of an accidental nature. As to the termination 
ry, it is a common representative, in English 
place-names, of the Anglo-Saxon rith = 
stream [e.g., CillariS (Codex Dip. 746)= the 
Childrey river in Berkshire], and in Cymric 
names, rhfd =a ford [e.g., Scotta-rit (Cart. 
Sax., vol. i., p. 179) = Shottery in Warwick- 
shire.] The Anglo-Saxon rith ‘‘is found in 
North Frisian in the forms ride, rie,’’ Toller- 
Bosworth. 
EpmunD McCiure. 








THE ARMS OF ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM. 
Cambridge: June 10, 1895. 
On examining the illuminated first leaf of 
the MS. Statutes of Rotherham College, pre- 
served in the library of Sidney Sussex College 
(see ACADEMY, May 11, p. 404), I find that the 
three stags, or roebucks, in Archbishop Rother- 
ham’s arms_are there depicted in their natural 
colours: that is, the body mainly white, with 
fur on the back of a light brown tint. The 
precise heraldic description of the bearings 
would therefore be—vert three stags (or roes) 
trippant proper, two and one. Excepting in a 
miniature painting, the blazon would probably 
be argent = white. 
J. PARK HARRISON. 








APPOINTMEN'’S FOR NEXT WEER. 
Bunpay, June 16, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ The Jesuits,” by 
Mr. A. J. Grant. 


Mon = te 17,5 , = Ann _ one. = 
nm. N) = enia, y Mr. 
H. F. B. took. 
Tuaspay, June 18, 5 p.m. Statistical : 
g upon Bimetallism,” by Mr. J. B. Robertson. 
8.80p.m. Zsological: “ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of Nautilus pompilius,” by Mr. J. Kerr; “ The 
Nudibranchiate Mollusca collected by Prof. Haddon in 
ed Mr. F. E. Beddard and Prof. A. C. 
Haddon; ‘A Collection of Fishes from the Rio Para- 
guay,’’ by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 
Wepnespay, June 19, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological: “ Hourly 
aes" by Me EH Curtis; "The Frequency, Size, and 
i ‘ ; “The Frequency, Size, an 
Disttibution of Hail at dea,” by Mr. H. Harries. 
Sp.m. Geol e 
Som. Elizabethan: “ Lord Herbert of Cherbury,”’ 
by Mr. J. A. Jenkinson. 
Tuvrspay, June 20, 4.80 p.m. Hietorical. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘Some North-American Des- 
midieae,” by Mr. William and Mr. G. 8. West; ‘' The 
Structure of the Isopod Genus Ourozeuktes (Milne- 
Edw.),” by Mr. A. Vaughan ex * A Revision of 
the Genus Silene,” by Mr. F. N. Williams; ‘' The Egg- 
Cases of Port Jackson Sharks,’’ by Mr. E. R. Waite. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘* Lintner’s Isomaltose,” by Mr. 
Horace T. Brown and Dr. G. H. Morris; ‘’ Trans- 
formation of Ammonium Cyanate into Urea,’”’ by, Prof. 
Walker and Mr. J. F. Hamley; ‘'Some Derivatives of 
Humulene,” by Mr. A. C. Chapman ; ** Thio-derivatives 
of Sulphanilic Acid,” by Miss Walter; “* The Chiorina- 
tion of Orth luene” and “ The Six Dichloroto- 
laenes,” by Dr. W. P. Wynne and Mr. A. Greaves ; 
“The Disulphonic Acids of Toluene and of Ortho- ana 
P uene,’’ by Dr. W. P. Wynne and Mr. J. 
Bruce ; *‘ Ethereal Salts of Ethanctetracarboxylic Acid,’’ 
by Prof. Walker and Mr. J. R. Appleyard; ‘‘ A Method 
for ing Formy! Derivatives of Aromatic Amines,” 
and ** i Modification of Zincke’s Reaction,” by Mr. H. R. 
Hirst and Dr. J. B. Cohen; ‘“*A New Method of pre- 
paris Cyanuric Acid,” by Mr. W. H. Archdeacon and 

J. B. Cohen, 


"8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Saturpay, J e e 22, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Catalogue of Arabic Books in the British 
Museum. By A. G. Ellis. Vol. I., A—L. 
(Printed for the ‘Trustees. ) 


Txuoven there are, doubtless, occasional 
crises in the lives of middle-aged readers, 
when they turn with a sigh of relief from 
the miraculous feats of amateur detectives, 
or the newest apotheosis of abnormal nasti- 
ness to the mere book lists of a Quaritch 
or a Nutt, it must yet be allowed that a title 
such as the above is little likely to attract 








exactly like the Domesday form of Daventry. 


in Cheshire, with those of Daventry in North- 
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and arrest the vulgar eye. Apart from the 
somewhat awe-inspiring associations of 
the British Museum, it is too immediately 
suggestive of the remote and obscure; in 
spite of glimmering memories of the Arabian 
Nights of childhood, and later, but less 
luminous, impressions of that Alcoran or 


Koran, or Kur’in or Qor’in, or whatever 
else you please, which most of us have 
found too bewildering to be read without 
distraction in the ¢ohu-bohu of the cheap 
familiar reprints of Sale. And yet one has 
but to glance through this well-printed 
quarto of some thousand columns of names, 
titles, and subjects, to perceive at once how 
vast and varied is the field of interest from 
which ignorance of Arabic excludes the 
majority even of the fairly educated and the 
consciously cultured. Such a glance might 
be worth taking, if only for the sake of 
deepening one’s sense of the essential unity 
of mankind. For among the works of Arab 
origin registered in these pages will be 
found important histories, biographies, 
grammars, treatises on philosophy, logic, 
medicine, mathematics, alchemy, astronomy, 
jurisprudence, and collections of national 
poetry like the Hamisa and the Kitab 
al-Aghani. 

Of course, the contents of a great and ever- 
growing library restricted to the literature 
of a particular language must needs be ex- 
tremely miscellaneous ; so that one is hardly 
surprised to meet Mr. Hamilton’s version 
of the famous Romance of Antar side by side 
with Mr. Cyrus Hamlin’s Advice on the 
Treatment of Cholera. The completeness of 
the collection may perhaps be gauged by 
the fact that over fifty editions of the Koran 
in the original Arabic are enumerated, 
beginning with that of A. Hinckelmann 
(Hamburg, 1694), and at least as many 
translations in the various tongues of 
Europe. Noeldeke has observed, to our 
national credit, that the best translations of 
the book are in English ; and it is interest- 
ing to learn that in the fateful year 1649 
A. Ross published ‘“ The Alcoran of 
Mahomet, translated out of Arabique into 
French by the Sieur Du Ryer... and 
newly Englished, for the satisfaction of all 
that desire to look into the Turkish vani- 
ties.” But long before, as we gather from 
this painstaking catalogue, an Englishman 
of the twelfth century, Robertus Retenensis, 
was one of the first to make the Koran 
known in Europe by a Latin translation. 
There are, besides, numerous editions of 
the original text accompanied by versions 
in the vernaculars of India and other 
Oriental countries, not to speak of the host 
of commentaries, concordances, dictionaries, 
glossaries, and special treatises by Euro- 
pean scholars like Noeldeke, Weil, and 
Fraenkel, which have naturally grown up 
around the sacred classic of Islam. 

As a labour-saving apparatus of the first 
order, this careful and wonderfully accurate 
compilation—the firstfruits of the daily toil 
of a decade of years on the part of its author 
—is assured of ample recognition from 
all who may have occasion to consult it. 

©. J. Batt, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* VIRGO CONCIPIET.” 
Oxford: June 10, 1895. 

Mr. Badham, in his letter on the prevalence 
among the ancient Jews of the belief that the 
Messiah was to be born of a virgin, should 
have added a reference to the vogue which the 
same sort of folk-lore had among the Greeks. 
Thus in Diogenis Laertii Vita Platonis we read 
as follows * : 
Srevorrmos 8 ev tH ervypapoudvp MWAdrwvos mepl 
Selmvov, kal KAéapxos év 7@ TAdrwvos éyxwply, nat 
*AvatiAlins év ra Seurdpp wept giroodpav paciw, ws 
*"AOhvnow Fv Adyos, apalay obcay thy MTMepixtiovny 
Bid(eoOa toy ’Aplorwva, kal uh ruyxdvew. Tlavduevov 
te THs Blas ideiy thy tov ’AwdAAwvos byw. dev 
KaSapay yduou puddtas, €ws rijs dmoxvhoews. 

In English as follows: 


‘*Speusippus, in his book entitled About Plato’s 
Supper, and Olearchus in his Encomium of Plato, 
and Anaxilides in his second book concerning 
Philosophers, say that it was the talk at Athens 
that Ariston (the father of Plato) tried to force 
Perictione (Plato’s mother), she being beautiful, 
and that he did not succeed. And when he left 
off with his violence, he saw a vision of Apollo. 
In consequence of which he guarded her pure from 
any act of marriage, until she brought forth her 
son (Plato).’’ 


The story must be very old if Speusippus, 
about the middle of the fourth century B.¢., 
had it to tell. And we find it again in Plutarch, 
who quotes it from a writer Florus, not men- 
tioned by Diogenes in his list of authorities. 
Plutarch writes : 


“Aua St ris Aeyouéyns *Aplorwm te TAdrwvos matp) 
vyevéoOa Kad’ brvovy Spews nal pwvijs, dmayopevotons 
Bh ovyylvecOar TH yuvand pndt dpacOa Séxa unvar 
euvnudveuoer. 

Te., 

‘* Florus also mentions the vision and voice said to 
have visited Ariston, the father of Plato, bidding 
him not to have intercourse with his wife, nor to 
touch her until ten months were over’’ (Plut. 
Symph. Probl. 717 E). 

In a former letter I pointed out a passage in 
Origen’s in Celsum referring to Plato’s birth 
in language yet more strikingly similar to that 
of the First Gospel. Origen was no doubt 
merely quoting an older document; and so was 
St. Jerome when he wrote thus : 


‘* Speusippus quoque sororis Platonis filius. 
Perictionem, matrem Platonis, phantasmate 
Apollinis oppressam ferunt, et sapientiae princi- 
pem non ailiter arbitrantur, nisi de partu virginis 
editum ” (Lib. I., adv. Lovinian). 


Apuleius had also told the same story in 
Latin : 


‘Sunt qui Platonem augustiore conceptu prolatum 
dicunt: quum quidem Apollinis figuratio Peric- 
tionae se miscuisset.”’ 


Apollo was the Sun-God; and between the 
Messiah Jesus and the Sun there was close 
association established in the minds of the 
Christians at least as early as the first century. 
Here, then, is one reason why Ephrem, who 
drew from much older sources, should have 
represented Jesus as conceived by means of 
rays of light through the ears of a virgin. 

I venture to suggest to Mr. Badham that the 
idea of the Messiah being born of a virgin came 
to the Jews through the Greeks and Egyptians, 
who had, as I before pointed out, exactly similar 
legends. It is remarkable how exactly the 
story of Plato’s birth tallies with the story of 
Joseph and Mary. The two legends as they 
are respectively told by pagan writers and by 
the Evangelists show even a verbal agreement 
with each other. When we add the evidence 
of Philo and the Talmudists, what critically 


* See the notes in the edition of Laertius 
(Amsterdam, 1692). 





minded person can entertain a moment’s doubt 
that md we ie Gospels, as in the story 
of the Holy Spirit assuming the form of a dove, 
we have imbedded in the New Testament 
narrative a fragment of older and character- 
istically p folk-lore? In the ‘‘ Speaker’s 
Bible,” and other Commentaries, there should 
be given at Matt. i. 18 the parallels I have 
cited from Philo, Plutarch, and Diogenes 
Laertius, along with those Rabbinic analogues 
brought to light by Mr. Badham. How long, 
I wonder, will religious people, instead of look- 
ing facts in the face, remain content with an 
apologetic exegesis, which is, as a rule, mere 
special pleading ? 
F, C. ConyBEARE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has been elected an 
honorary member, and Sir Archibald Geikie a 
corresponding member, of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences. 


Tue Croonian Lectures at the Royal College 
of Physicians will be delivered by Dr. W. 
Marcet on June 18, 20, 25, and 27, the subject 
being ‘‘ The Respiration of Man.” 


Smr B. Baker has been elected president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers for the 
coming year. 

Ir is announced that M. Elisée Reclus will 
visit England shortly to deliver two lectures on 
geographical questions. 

At the general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, held on Monday, thanks 
were returned to Lord Playfair for his dona- 
tion tothe fund for the promotion of experi- 
mental research at low temperatures. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Grotoaican.—( Wednesday, May 22.) 


Dr. Henry Woopwarp, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. T. Newton read a Paper on ‘A Human 
Skull and Limb-bones foun the Palaeolithic 
Terrace-Gravels at Galley Hill, Kent.’? A human 
skull, with lower jaw and parts of the limb-bones, 
had been obtained by . R. Elliott from the 
high-terrace gravels at Galley Hill, in which 
numerous Palaeolithic implements have been 
found. The skull is extremely long and narrow, 
its breadth-index being about 64; it is hyperdoli- 
chocephalic ; it is likewise much depressed, having 
a height-index of about 67. The small extent of 
the cranium in both height and width shows that 
it has undergone little or no post-mortem ‘com- 
pression, although it has me somewhat 
twisted in drying. The supraciliary ridges are 
large, the forehead somewhat , the pro- 
bole prominent, and the occiput flattened below. 
All the chief sutures are obliterated. Three lower 
molars and two premolars are in place and are well 
worn, the three molars being as nearly as possible 
equal in size. The limb-bones indicate an indi- 
vidual about 5ft. lin. in height. These remains 
were compared with the fossil human relics which 
have been found in Britain and on the continent 
of Europe, as well as with the dolichocephalic 
races now living’; and their relations to the Spy, 
River-bed, Long-barrow, Eskimo, and other types 
were pointed out. The gravels, in which these 
human bones were ‘found, overlie the chalk at a 
height of about 90ft. above the Thames, and are 
about 10ft. thick. They form _ of the high- 
terrace gravels extending from Dartford Heath to 
Northfleet ; and their Palaeolithic age is shown b 

the numerous implements which have been foun 

in them, as well as by the mammalian remains 
which have been met within similar beds near by, 
although not at Galley Hill. The human bones 
were seen in site by Mr. R. Elliott and Mr. 
Matthew Heys, both of whom, in letters, speak 
—_— as to the undisturbed condition of the 8ft. 
of gravel which overlay the bones when discovered. 
—Sir John Evans expressed his high appreciation 





of the great care and wealth of that Mr. 
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Newton’s paper exhibited. It seemed to him that 
the communication might be divided into two 
a distinct ons—the one anthropo- 
logical, the other geological. It was on the latter 
branch of the subject only that he fee meng to say 
a few words. ‘There could, he thought, be no 
doubt of the deposits at and near Swanscombe 
being true Pleistocene high-level gravels of the 
valley of the Thames; and the abundance of 
Palaeolithic implements that occurred in them 
seemed to their age beyond all doubt. With 
regard to the human remains, the real question at 
issue was whether they were deposited where 
found with the other constituent of the 
gravel, ornot. It was unfortunate that so long a 
— had elapsed between the discovery of the 

mes and the attention of geologists being called 
to it. The evidence, however, of the undisturbed 
character of the beds seemed fairly strong, 
though, so far as he had understood the paper, 
one witness described the bones as having been 
found in = and the other in loam. “ee 
however, both might mean the same deposit. The 
fact that the remains were found, not at the base 
of the vels, like other bones from the same 
locality, but some few feet above the chalk, was 
noteworthy ; but what weighed most with him, 
and led him to doubt whether the bones were of 
the same age as the gravels, was the fact that 
nearly the whole skeleton, including the lower 
jaw and clavicle, had been preserved. Although 
occasionally in brick earth the bones of a limb 
may have been found together, it might be 
regarded as almost if not quite universally the case 
that in gravels isolated bones only were found. 
The occurrence of a nearly perfect skeleton was 
suggestive of an interment; and the accumulation 
of surface soil above the gravel might give the 
grave in which the body was deposited an appear- 
ance of having been of greater depth t it 
actually was. On the whole, he ventured to main- 
tain an attitude of doubt, and would await further 
evidence before absolutely accepting the human 
remains, however ancient, as being of necessity 
contemporaneous with the beds in which they were 
found.—Prof. Boyd Dawkins congratulated the 
author on the manner in which he had placed this 
discovery before the society. He accepted the 
views of Sir John Evans with to the absence 
of distinct proof that the skeleton really belonged 
to the same age as the Palaeolithic gravels. In his 
opinion the skeleton was probably the result of 
interment in the Palaeolithic gravels at a later time. 
He — that the skull had not been compared 
with dinavian Long-barrow skulls. The race 
to which the skeleton belongs was an open question, 
and the geological age was also not clearly proved. 
They may safely be placed to a suspense account. 
—Dr. Garson said that in his opinion the special 
characters shown by this Galley Hill skeleton 
were: the short stature, the very dolichocephalic 
skull, the prominent glabella and supraciliary 
ridges, and the well-marked ridges of the skull 
generally, the absence of mcrae of chin, and 
the size of the last lower molar tooth, which 
was as large, if not larger, than the first molar. The 
large size of the head of the femur was also peculiar. 
He did not think that the imen showed any 
signs of pathological conditions being present. 
Nor did he consider that this was a modern 
skeleton, neither could he refer it to the Bronze 
or Round-barrow races. Although the dolicho- 
cephalic skull and short stature agreed with the 
Neolithic race, yet the prominent brow-ridges 
were quite unlike. Moreover, the last lower molar 
in the Neolithic skull was smaller than those in 
front of it. Accepting the Spy, Neanderthal, and 
Naulette specimens as representatives of the 
Palaeolithic race, he was inclined to think that 
the Galley Hill skeleton was most nearly related to 
that race. The long form of the skull from 
Galley Hill, when seen from above, did not agree 
with the continental forms, and it would be 
necessary to compare many skulls of the race in 
order to determine whether this was more 
than an individual variation. — Mr. W. J. 
Lewis Abbott pointed out that bones of the same 
animal had often been found in F ay osition. 
On one occasion he had found at West Thurrock 
the greater of a mammoth in vel, overlain 
by an intercalated sheet of clay. He had worked 
the Galley Hill section, and had obtained from it 
numerous implements and flakes, some of which 





were so sharp as to suggest having been made on 
the actual spot. He had noticed here and there 
thin lenticular patches of very tough clay. It was 
in all probability under a sheet of such impervious 
mai as this that the human remains had been 
preserved.—Mr. J. Allen Brown congratulated the 
society on the production before it of the best 
authenticated record of the occurrence of human 
remains in the higher river-drift that had yet 
been brought forward in England. As to placing 
this discovery to a suspense account, although 
great caution was necessary, he must add that 
they could hardly expect to obtain a much better 
attested instance than in the one before the 
meeting : the silty clay-bed in which the fossils 
appear to have been found was just the kind of 
deposit in which bones were commonly met 
with in river-drift, and they probably owed 
their preservation to the deposit being less 
permeable than the gravel above them. With 
regard to the ekull, the river-drift period was of 
such long duration that there was time enough for 
the migration of many races of men into this 
country, and there was every probability that 
different types of Palaeolithic people lived at the 
same time in N.W. Europe. As a believer in the 
continuity of man’s existence there from the 
Palaeolithic to the Neolithic period, it was not 
surprising to him to find a skull in the drift which 
showed affinities both with some of the Palaeolithic 
skulls and with those of the early Neolithic period, as 
in the specimen before them.—Prof. Sollas regretted 
that the evidence for the absence of interment was 
not more perfect. Mr. Heys had only seen the 
skull in position for a few minutes, though Mr. 
Elliott’s evidence was less open to question. The 
anatomical characters, as described by Mr. Newton, 
seemed, however, to show that the skull belonged 
to the same type as the Neanderthal and Spy skulls, 
the latter of which was clearly Palaeolithic ; it was 
hence highly probable that the Galley Hill speci- 
men, which occurred along;with Palaeolithic imple- 
ments, was in a natural position, and had not 
been interred. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


The Art of Illustration. By Henry Black- 
burn. (W. H. —— No one will doubt the 
right of Mr. Henry Blackburn to speak on the 
subject of the many methods adopted to repro- 
duce in black and white the pictures and 
drawings of artists; and he may be trusted, so 
far as he goes, as a guide to the mystery of these 
modern ‘‘ processes’’—so useful and so confusing 
—which alternately delight and vex the soul of 
every reader, in newspaper, magazine, and 
book. Mr. Blackburn has the good sense not 
to go too far. The inner secrets of photogravure, 
the deeper mysteries of the ‘‘ process ” trade he 
leaves unmasked. It is less as a technical 
expert, but as a popular expounder that he 
addresses his audience, and his book will be all 
the more generally useful for that reason. He 
is always clear ; and anyone of average intelli- 
gence who read, marks, and inwardly digests 
his book will be able to tell in future whether 
the print he looks at has been made by the 
zinc or the gelatine process, whether the artist 
has employed white-lined or black-lined paper, 
and, what is more important, perhaps, whether 
it is an engraving or a process of some sort or 
other. This is a power which will be very 
much appreciated by a good many of the 
general public, and be useful, perhaps, even to 
some art critics. Besides this, the book isa 
pretty book, and the illustrations are well 
selected, and very good examples of their 
respective kinds. 


Theory and Practice of Design. By Frank G. 
Jackson. (Chapman & Hall.) We are glad 
that Mr. Jackson has been encouraged by the 
reception of his elementary ‘‘ Lessons on 
Decorative Design” to prepare this more 
advanced text-book. It is, perhaps, a little 
too comprehensive for its size; but it is clear 
and well arranged, and throughout marked by 





fine taste, combined with common sense. 
It is well that Birmingham should not monopo- 
lise the talent of this excellent teacher. e 
are glad to see that he insists on the value 
of the study of the kuman form by students of 
decorative art. As Mr. Jackson says in his 
preface, this is not a picture-book, but we have 
seen many worse ones ; for the illustrations are 
seven hundred in number, of great variety, and 
well executed. We need scarecely add in 
regard to a work of this quality that they 
have all been specially selected to illustrate 
the text. 

The Decoration of Metals. By John Harrison. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This book belongs to the 
useful ‘‘Science and Art” series, and is 
written by one who is doubtless a master of his 
craft, as he tells us on the title-page that he 
was ‘‘ late with Messrs. Elkington & Co,” and 
that he is ‘‘worker in repoussé, chaser, 
designer, art modeller.”” The work shows, 
indeed, sufficient knowledge, but hardly suffi- 
cient skill in imparting it, to qualify the author 
as a good teacher by literary means; and the 
illustrations reach a very moderate level. 


Chapters in Workshop Construction and Citizen- 
ship. By C. R. Ashbee. (Guild and School of 
Handicraft.) Mr, Ashbee is no doubt inspired 
by the best intentions; and though we cannot 

ee with all his opinions, we wish success to 
his efforts to introduce a true feeling for art 
among artisans as well as artists. At the same 
time, we fear that the style in which he 
endeavours to enforce his opinions is not one 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm or even to 
engage for long the attention of his readers; 
and he must be able to show something better 
than the designs which decorate this volume 
before he can expect to be taken seriously as a 
leader of a movement to regenerate British art. 


A Manual of Decorative Composition. By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by I. Gonino. 
Revised by Walter Millard. (Virtue.) There 
is no doubt that this is a very comprehensive 
manual, as it extends to every branch of 
decorative art and treats of both theory and 

ractice ; but we fear that the skill of the trans- 
ator has not been equal to the task of render- 
ing it into English which will clearly be 
‘*understanded.” For instance, it is not every 
cultivated Englishmen (to say nothing of the 
ordinary artisan) who will see at once what is 
meant by the following sentences : 

‘*A pleasing shape is essential in forms not 
dependent on thickness for their expression.’’ 

‘ Before we take up the relation of the various 
forms of ornament when juxtaposed to one 
another, it will not be out of placa to define the 
floriated expressions by which they are known.”’ 

‘* We mentioned before that a d/ack detail on a 

white und will appear smaller than a white 
one on black ground. This curious optic effect is 
well understood in commerce, and large firms, 
desirous to introduce variety in their wall- 
papers, keep in their employ an artist entrusted 
with the modification of colours of the same 
plate.” 
We present our respectful sympathy to the 
author, M. Mayeux, on this wretched transla- 
tion of his book. We are also inclined to 
sympathise with the translator, I. Gonino, 
on the very ineffectual revision of her work by 
Mr. Walter Millard. Condolences are also, 
perhaps, due to Mr. Millard for having to 
undertake so impossible a labour. We pity 
the publishers also, but most we pity the un- 
fortunate students who have to adopt this as a 
text-book. 

Pottery and Porcelain Marks. By W. H. 
Hooper and W. C. Phillips. (Macmillans.) 
This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
an old friend, whose usefulness has been well 
tested. A number of Japanese marks have 
been inserted, and the book is now as useful 
and complete as it well can be for its size. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tux following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) studies and sketches by members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly ; (2) drawings and sketches 
of ‘‘ Picturesque Oxford,” by Messrs. F. B. 
Barraud, W. E. Everitt, A. H. Wardlaw, and 
others, at Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s rooms, 
New Bond-street ; (3) drawings and sketches 
by Mr. L. Raven-Hill, at the Carlton Gallery, 
Pall Mall; (4) the original drawings made by 
Mr. A. D. McCormick to illustrate Sir W. M. 
Conway’s forthcoming book, The Alps from 
End to End, and also a few drawings by Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, at the St. George’s Galleries, 
Grafton-street; (5) a portrait of the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, at Mr. 
Thomas McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket; 6) 
and two chimney - pieces in classic style, 
designed for a mansion in Scotland, at the 
Cooper Galleries, Great Pulteney-street. 


‘*OxLp English and Continental Pewter” forms 
the subject of a handbook which is being pre- 
pared by Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Langton 
Dennis (22, Buckingham- street, Adelphi). 
They will be very glad to receive any informa- 
tion concerning fine specimens of pewter work, 
especially such as are in private collections. 
Rubbings of marks would also be welcome. 


Tux forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist will contain 
articles on the recently discovered ‘‘ Roman 
Thermae of Fiesole,’”’ by Leader Scott; on the 
‘* Discovery of an Ancient Burial-place, and a 
Symbol - bearing Slab at LEasterton of 
Roseisle,” by Mr. Hugh W. Young’; and on 
‘‘Churchyard Games in Wales,” by Mr. Elias 
Owen. 


On Thursday and Friday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling the collection 
of coins and medals of Mr. John Trist, which— 
if it cannot compare with the Richardson and 
Bunbury cabinets—is nevertheless of unusual 
interest. It includes Greek coins in gold, 
silver, and bronze, from Greece proper, Italy 
and Sicily, Asia Minor, and Egypt; a few 
Roman aurei; historical medals of England 
and the Netherlands ; and a choice numismatic 
library. 


THE annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, for the election 
of officers and council, and to confirm the 
council’s report, will be held at 22, Albemarle- 
street, on Monday next, at 5 p.m., Prof. Jebb, 
president, in the chair. 


FREDERIK MuLLER & Co., of Amsterdam, 
have published (in French) a sale-catalogue of 
engraved portraits of the sixteenth century. 
The total number is more-than two thousand ; 
and most of them, Of course, have only an 
historical interest, as illustrating the period of 
the Reformation, the reign of Charles V., and 
the struggle of the Netherlands for inde- 
pendence. But not a few are also valuable for 
their rarity or for their artistic merits, which 
are carefully indicated in the catalogue. We 
may specially mention an apparently unknown 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, which is 
reproduced on the cover. The Latin verses, 
ending ‘‘Anglorum spes unica gentis,”” show 
that it must have been produced during her 
life. It is signed with the initials R.V., and 
the style is that of the Netherlands. There are 
also examples of the portraits of the same 
Queen by P. Ameriginus (circa 1560), by 
Leonard Gaultier (shortly after her death? and 
by Jerome Wierix. Others of interest to us in 
England are—the Earl of Pembroke, by Luke 
Vosterman; two of Sir Philip Sidney, by 
Vertue and Jean de Courbes; Sir John Wynn, 
of Gwedur, by Robert Vaughan; a up of 
the seven conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot, 











by Crispin de Passe; and a series of the Tudor 
kings and queens. Finally, we must not omit 
to notice a set of ‘‘ The Defenders of Haarlem,”’ 
at the siege of 1573, which is considered to 
form the most representative example of the 
work of Goltzius. 








THE STAGE. 


THE “ ALCESTIS” AT BRADFIELD. 


THE ‘‘ Alcestis ” of Euripides, the last play in 
the tetralogy exhibited by the poet in 438 B c., 
holds, as it happens, the same position in the 
series of four plays produced at Bradfield 
College, in 1883, 1890, 1892, and the present 
year. Of these plays the three last, the 
‘‘ Antigone,” the ‘‘Agamemnon,” and the 
** Alcestis,” have all been given in the open-air 
theatre carved out of the sides of the now 
~~ —_ it in Berkshire, which has —— 
a e of pilgrimage to ev vo of the 
Greek duns is Begiend, ona as hella 
gau and Bayreuth are to the votaries of the 
Passion Play and of Wagner throughout all 
Europe. With both of these homes of the 
drama the Berkshire theatre has points of con- 
tact: there is the same rapture of sitting in the 
open air amid exquisite scenery, as at Ober- 
ammergau; while, as at Bayreuth, the sum- 
mons to the play is given by the sound of the 
trumpet. 

At the first performance, on Saturday last, 
the weather was ectly splendid, though a 
little shade might have been welcome. As one 
sat in the full sunshine, one had good reason 
to be thankful for the palm-leaf fan which 
the forethought of the managers had made it 
possible to obtain before the beginning of the 
play. As a further —_— against the 

urning sun, one would gladly have responded 
to the command of any oracle that had enjoined 
the audience to wear, like the Athenians of 
old, a leafy crown in honour of Dionysus. 

The pediment of the stage-buildings is 
decorated with a representation of a terminal 
bust of Dionysus, with Satyrs and Maenads on 
either side. The — below Ang a with 
six scenes, apparently from the Phigaleian 
Marbles ; while along the architrave runs, on 
the present occasion, a line selected from the 
** Alcestis” 


7d Aoiwdy “Adunr’, evoéBer wep) Edvous. 
The spirit of this line was certainly carried out 


to the full in all the hospitality shown to the | j 


guests by the Warden (the Rev. H. B. Gray), 
who a the part of Admetus. It 
may be added that the orchestra at Bradfield 
is connected with the stage buildings by a flight 
of four steps, extending along the whole length 


of the —-. 

Just before the beginning of the play, the 
Warden, robed as Admetus, advances to the 
thymele and kindles the incense on the altar as 
he makes the thrice-repeated proclamation : 


ebpnucire, & woAtra. 


When Admetus has withdrawn, the attention 
is arrested by a singularly beautiful procession 
passing between the orchestra and the raised 
stage. These are the instrumentalists, nine in 
number, four of them with flutes copied from 
models found at Pompeii, and the rest with 
lyres strung on the ancient Greek system, and, 
so far as possible, resembling the Greek cithara. 
They take their place to the left of the stage, in 
and near a recess dra with tapestries rich 
with quaint designs of animals, like the belwata 
tapetia of the Roman poet. Ensconced in this 
recess, they present a scene jwhich, in delicacy 
of drapery, gracefulness of grouping, and 
correctness of archaeological environment, 
irresistibly reminds one of a masterpiece of 





Alma Tadema’s. It was a great relief to 
escape from the incongruity of a modern 
orchestra, which, if it cannot be banished 
altogether from the ormance of a Greek 
play, as at Bradfield, is surely best kept out of 
sight, as at Bayreuth. 

The music, written in the Greek diatonic 
scales by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, now a 
master at the school, and formerl ew ay | of 
the Cambridge University Musical Society, had 
the rare merit of being subordinated to the 
songs of the chorus, allowing the audience to 
hear the words distinctly, instead of drowning 
them in the elaborate orchestral accompani- 
ments, which are so much in vogue in other 
modern revivals of the Greek drama. Even in 
the age of Aeschylus, as is clear from the 
fragment of Pratinas preserved by Athenaeus, 
there was need for a protest against the undue 
prominence of the accompaniment, at any rate 
in the case of dithyrambic x 

There are many points of interest in the 
Bradfield performance, which will doubtless be 
long remembered by those who had the 


privilege of being present. Apollo and the 
Death-God were both fine in their way; but 


among the scenes which perhaps will linger 
— in the memory are the pathetic fare- 
well of Alcestis, the funeral procession, and the 
veiled wife restored by Hereules to her 
repentant husband. Besides these, one cannot 
soon forget the of lament sung by the 
child Eumelus (L. E. Brakspear). It would 
have sensibly marred the effect if—as is apt to 
happen in the case of pathetic passages like the 
Prayer of Zerlina in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” or the 
“Ave Maria” in Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” — this 
beautiful and plaintive song had had the mis- 
fortune of being applauded or encored. Man 
may recall with satisfaction the good-humoured, 
but not undignified, manner in which Her- 
cules, in the person of Mr. Lomas—whose 
eg suggested a Teutonic rather than a 
enic hero—expounded to the serving-man 
his own philosophy of life. But all who were 
present will agree in congratulating the 
Warden, not only on his own performance of 
the difficult part of Admetus, but also on the 
energy and success with which he has secured 
the loyal co-operation of masters and boys 
alike in carrying to a triumphant conclusion 
the latest (but not, we trust, the last) of his 
revivals of the Greek drama, which, in their 
carefully studied accessories, | be justly 
regarded as approximating more closely to the 
—— type any others hitherto produced 
in gland. Mr. 7 has been eminently 
one sot ae sasan “attempt to 
teach pictorially the spirit of the k 
Drama,” and in thus contributing towards 
giving what may be fairly called a new life 
and an added interest to the study of Greek in 
England. 
J. E. Sandys. 
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MUSIC. 


RUBINSTEIN'’S “CHRISTUS” AT 
BREMEN. 


SoME men nourish vast schemes, which, after 
many years and despite all obstacles, they are 
able to bring to a successful issue. At one 
time the Wagner theatre at Bayreuth seemed 
little better than a castle in the air; finally, 
however, it was erected, and it now stands a 
proud monument, bearing witness to the 
master’s patience and perseverance. Anton 
a also os = at of x. 

ial ildi 8 “ chure’ ‘or ” as he 
_— it, i was to be — to - 

‘ormance of sacred o working ou 
his scheme, Wagner he prejudices to 





evercome, In “ Parsifal” he certainly came 
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very close to the line, if there be one, which 
divides religion from art; yet his bitterest foes 
were fo: to acknowledge the tact and deli- 
cacy which he displayed. But it was other- 
wise with Rubinstein: he directly provoked 
religious opposition. One can partly under- 
stand such an attitude towards him in England, 
where, apparently, the Queen of Sheba and 
Delilah are considered too sacred to tread the 
boards. From a letter contributed by Rubin- 
stein himself some years ago to J. Lewinsky’s 
Vor den Coulissen, it appears that even 
abroad general objection was taken to his 
scheme of sacred opera. He pointed to the 
Mystery Plays of the middle ages, which, at 
first, were performed in the churches; and, 
indeed, he brought forward many strong 
arguments in favour of his idea. There are, 
however, certain knotty points connected with 
the matter, even if strong prejudice, the result 
of earl ining, be overcome. Some might 
not object to the use of Biblical subjects per se, 
yet would oppose their introduction, lest they 
should suffer by contact with the ofttimes 
frivolous and, to put it mildly, not over moral 
stuff of which opera libretti are often composed. 
Wagner, it may be remembered, even objected 
to one of his later music-dramas sandwiched 
between ‘ Marta” and ‘‘Le Prophéte.” A 
‘* Christus” between, say, ‘“‘ Fra Diavolo” and 
“Carmen”? would be simply intolerable. 
Then, again, the use of Biblical subjects might 
be opposed by others, lest it should open the 
door to works of a commonplace, not to say 
vulgar, character. d once more, there are 
some who would allow Biblical subjects, with 
exception, however, of the one now under 
notice. This, at any rate, is reasonable; to 
every rule there is an exception. In Rubin- 
stein’s work the subject-matter is, however, 
dealt with in a thoroughly reverent spirit. 

’ About two years ago, when Dr. Loewe, the 
well-known director of the Breslau Stadt- 
Theater, visited Rubinstein at Berlin, the latter 
expressed a strong desire that his ‘‘ Christus ” 
—‘*the work of my life,” as he termed it— 
should be produced. Dr. Loewe promised that 
he would do all that lay in his power towards 
the realisation of that desire. Rubinstein 
thanked him, and promised that when and 
wherever the work was produced he would be 
present to conduct it. The composer, how- 
ever—less fortunate than Wagner—did not live 
to see his long-cherished scheme carried into 
execution. The Bremen performances have 
been arranged by a committee, among whom 
Dr. Loewe and Dr. Heinrich Bulthaupt, 
the author of the text of ‘‘ Christus,” have 
been specially active. The choir consists of 
350 Bremen amateurs, who have willingly 
offered their services. The choir and orchestra 
have been trained by Dr. Muck, from the 
Berlin Opera. 

‘‘ Christus”’ contains a prologue, seven scenes, 
and an epilogue. The prologue opens with 
instrumental music. First come four bars 
lento, a ‘‘ Messiah’ theme, or, to use the com- 
poser’s own word, ‘‘idea ”’; this is followed by 
passionate, Weberish music, descriptive of the 
agitated times which preceded the birth of the 
Prince of Peace. Then we have the picture of 
the Bethlehem shepherds, and the appearance 
of the Angel. The music of the former ex- 
presses an attitude of surprise and suspense ; 
the Angel’s message and the chorus of the 
heavenly host are hymn-like in character. The 
Three Kings now enter in succession, each with 
his train of followers; and they are astonished 
to find the star has guided them to the humble 
manger. Their music shows local character 
and effective contrasts. The song of the 


Nortkern King is broad and vigorous. After 
the Child has been seen, there is a smooth con- 
certed movement, sung by shepherds, kings, and 
their followers, while from above voices, in 





e 


chords of four parts, are heard singing their 


Hallelujah. It should be mentioned that in 
this, and other sections of the work, the music 
continues without break. 

The first Scene deals with the Temptation in 
the wilderness. Lurid harmonies and agitated 
rhythms are heard in the orchestra. Jesus 
appears and engages in earnest prayer. The 
music is based on the opening theme of the 
prologue. But the quiet, sad strains are 
soon interrupted by loud, harsh chords, com- 
posed of low notes from wood-wind and brass : 
the demon tempter is nigh at hand. At the 
close of this section, after Satanic chords, at 
first loud but gradually diminishing in 
strength, a clear major chord, for strings 
only, proclaims the victory of the powers of 


Scene ii. has for its subject the Baptism. 
The bold words of John, the excited questions 
put to him by the crowd, and the calm dignity 
of Jesus are well portrayed in the music. 

Scene iii. gives us the Sermon on the 
Mount, or rather a portion of it. Then 
follows the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
which, as one may well imagine, cannot be 
rendered impressive on the stage. Dr. Bulthaupt 
has also intrceduced the woman taken in 
adultery, and the raising of the widow’s son. 
The words of Jesus are sung to soft, beautiful 
strains, for the most part in a minor key. The 
Mary Magdalene music, for thus the woman is 
named, is full of pathos. The excitement of 
the crowd, and of the widow in the closing 
picture, form a striking contrast to the peaceful 
opening. 

Scene iv. offers the busy scene of sellers and 
buyers outside the Temple. The harmonies and 
rhythms in the orchestra tell of eastern climes. 
Then Jesus, accompanied by the crowd singing 
their hymn of rejoicing, advances, and rebukes 
the money-lenders. Here again the latter part of 
the scene offers strong contrast: Caiaphas, with 
the high priests seeking to entrap Jesus, and 
the agitated song of Judas after his betrayal of 
his master. And at the end, the soft ‘‘ Hosanna” 
of the retreating crowd is answered by the loud 
“Triumph ” of the priests. Scene v. presents 
the Last Supper, the dark hour of Gethsemane, 
and the seizure of Jesus. In Scene vi. the 
Saviour is arraigned before Pilate. In the 
epilogue Paul, standing by the Cross, preaches 
the message of peace and goodwill. 

The seventh scene, dealing with the Cruci- 
fixion, was omitted, the stage not being large 
enough to give it in a becoming and impressive 
manner. From the full score, of which I caught 
a hasty glimpse, the music appears particularly 
strong. Again, as in the Temptation, the 
powers of good and evil are in conflict. The 
opening bars, by the way, recall the ‘‘ Kundry ” 
theme from ‘‘ Parsifal.”’ 

The above remarks may give some idea of 
the contents of the work. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to describe the music. With exception of 
the songs of the Three Kings, it is quite free in 
structure, continuing without any formal break 
throughout each scene. The composer evidently 
wished to intensify the powerful story b 
means of tones, rather than to write a Me 
which would attract by its purely musical 
character. He would seem to have studied 
Wagner’s method: in the matter of repre- 
sentative themes, beyond a limited use of the 
one mentioned, there is, however, no attempt 
to imitate his great contemporary. The beauty 
and pathos of some of the music are unquestion- 
able. And, at times, the dramatic element is 
strong. Rubinstein’s tendency to diffuseness, 
so noticeable in many of his long compositions, 
is here conspicuous by its absence: there are no 
vain repetitions. The ¢ffect produced is that 
of a series of moving pictures accompanied 
by appropriate music. At times, indeed, one 
almost forgets the latter ; and this, at any rate, 





shows that there is nothing in its form or spirit 
at variance with those of the drama. 

The part of Jesus was taken by Herr Raimund 
von Zur-Miihlen. His voice is not of the best 
quality, but he acquitted himself well in his 
responsible task: he was simple in gesture 
and quiet in singing, yet always dignified. 
The names of ell the other interpreters cannot 
be given; some were particularly good, as, 
for instance, Frl. Louise Mulder (Mary 
Magdalene), Fri. Else Breuer (Pilate’s Wife), 
Herr T. MHabelmann (Simon Peter), and 
Herr L. Piechler (John the Baptist). The 
orchestra played well under the able direction of 
Dr. Karl Muck. The theatre was crowded, 
and one couid feel that the audience was 
interested. Applause’ was strictly forbidden. 
Ten performances were originally announced. 
This series came to a close last Sunday, and a 
new series of five was announced. Dr. 
Loewe intends to give the work at Breslau, 
and it will probably also be produced at 
Berlin. The stage effects at Bremen were 
good, and some of the scene painting effective ; 
but the space at disposal was not large enough 
to present the work in a really satisfactory 
manner. The scene of the ‘‘ Crucifixion ”’ had, 
as already mentioned, to be abandoned; and 
that of the Sermon on the Mount was far too 
cramped. 

J. 8. SMEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE appearance of Mme. Adelina Patti in 
‘* Traviata ” at Covent Garden on Tuesday even- 
ing filled the house to overflowing. It is eleven 
years since she last sang there. The great 
singer has a voice of extraordinary quality and 
flexibility, but time has not left it unimpaired. 
During the performance this was, of course, 
perceptible. It was, however, wonderful 
to perceive the charm her style of sing- 
ing still exerts. Many of the audience 
were, perhaps, hearing her for the first time, 
and their pleasure was not spoilt by memories 
of the past. Signori De Lucia and Anconi 
were excellent as Alfredo and Germont. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted, and well tem- 
pered the sound of his orchestra to the diva’s 
voice. 


HERR Moritz ROSENTHAL made his first 
appearance in England at the third Richter 
concert on Monday evening. Playing Liszt’s 
pianoforte Concerto in E flat, he was listened to 
with breathless attention, and was recalled 
about half a dozen times. There are many 
pianists now before the public who possess 
exceptionally fine technique; but if a prize 
were offered to the one who most distinguished 
himself in that respect Herr Rosenthal would 
probably be the winner. The life and brilliancy 
which he threw into the music, and the 
ease which he displayed, even when over- 
coming formidable difficulties, are quite 
remarkable. But already, two years ago, 
mention of him was made in these columns, and 
his striking gifts as a virtuoso were fully recog- 
nised. Herr Rosenthal has come and rapidly 
conquered; he has, however, still to show us 
whether he can satisfy as interpreter of the 
highest pianoforte music, as he can astonish 
in music like Liszt’s E flat Concerto, in which 
there is more glitter than gold. A piano- 
forte recital is already announced. 

Miss Fanny DAVIEs’s annual concert will 
be held at St. James’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon, June 24. The programme will prove of 
special interest, as it includes Brahms’ new 
Sonatas for Clarionet and Pianoforte, for 
which Herr Miihlfeld has been specially 
engaged. Miss Davies is fortunate in being 
able to announce a first performance in 





| England of these works. 
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